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A College Inaugural of 1831 


By JAMES L. McCONAUGHY 


56 
There Is Little New under the Sun Even in the Philosophy 
of College Administration 

\ HEN college presidents Methodist Church, and, quite nat- 
W speak at inaugurations, they urally, he was selected as the first 
generally voice comments president. His educational views 
on present educational practices, and were far in advance of the time; it is 
~ suggest reforms; the same tendency unfortunate for educational history 
. appears when they write annual that a lack of resources for the new 
reports. In view of the large number institution and the tragic handicap of 
6, | ot reforms in collegiate education that ill health made it impossible for him 


have been proposed in recent years, 
it is rather refreshing to turn back a 


_ century and find in an inaugural of 


September 21, 1831, at the opening 
of Wesleyan University at Middle- 


town, Connecticut, many proposals 


that have a modern ring; evidently in 
college circles, as elsewhere, there is 
little new under the sun. 

The man who delivered this inaug- 
ural was Willbur Fisk, who served as 


_ president of Wesleyan from its open- 


ing in 1831 until his death from 
tuberculosis in 1839. It was he who 
frst suggested the establishment of 


| 3 college under the auspices of the 


to accomplish many of the ideals he 
outlined. 

The inaugural address is entitled 
“The Science of Education,” a topic 
quite different from that which most 
college presidents discussed a cen- 
tury ago; indeed, few of them really 
believed there was a science of edu- 
cation. Although speaking at the 
opening of an institution founded by 
the church, and deeply imbued with 
the religious motive, President Fisk 
discussed education as a scientific 
activity, to be conducted with open- 
mindedness and also with an experi- 
mental attitude, leading ultimately to 
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character formation. His modernity 
is suggested in his opening paragraph, 
where he definitely says that past 
precedents are to be considered, but 
that the modern college must be 
willing to be a pioneer; the success 
of Wesleyan will depend 


on the discrimination with which she distin- 
guishes between the light of real improve- 
ment and the igmis fatuus of the visionary 
theorist. As antiquity is not always perfec- 
tion, so innovation is not always improve- 
ment. While, therefore, we ought to be 
wholly uninfluenced by unprofitable tradi- 
tions, however ancient and authoritative, 
we ought also to be equally guarded against 
doubtful and hazardous experiments, how- 
ever specious and imposing. 


Speaking in a city which had a 
remarkable history as a port, particu- 
larly for the oriental trade, it is not 
to be wondered that he stressed the 
international aspects of education: “In 
many respects, the present condition 
and future prospects of the world 
differ from all its past history. And 
here I will notice, first, the extensive 
and increasing intercourse which is 
maintained between different and 
distant parts of the earth.” The 
President felt that the world was 
becoming smaller, not alone because 
of trade, but also because of religion 
and the spread of democracy. One 
of the results of this internationalism 
was the need of college-trained men 
who would go into business callings 
instead of the learned professions. 

In a day when college athletics are 
rampant, and much criticized, it is 
interesting to read the comments of 
an educational leader of a century ago 
on exercise and play. Bodily health 
is essential, and can best be secured by 
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temperance and proper exercise; the 
best kind of exercise, however, Presj- 
dent Fisk considered to be “some kind 
of useful labor.” Evidently, he had 
in mind some modification of the 
Manual Labor Movement which was 
then popular in American institutions, 

College presidents today almost 
invariably refer to their institutions as 
places where a student may educate 
himself. Here is the way an educator 
of one hundred years ago phrased it: 
“Nothing is more important, in the 
formation of an enterprising char- 
acter, than to let the youth early learn 
his own powers. And in order to do 
this, he must be put upon his own 
resources, and must understand, if he 
is ever anything, he must make him- 
self; and that he has within himself 
all the means for his own advance- 
ment.” Continuing, he felt that the 
boy who partly supported himself 
usually secured an education which 
was more valuable to him, than did 
the lad whose education was en- 
tirely given him by others; “facts 
show that these students are in ad- 
vance of others in knowledge as well 
as enterprise.” 


ROBABLY the most revolution- 

ary suggestion in this inaugural 
has to do with the curriculum. Presi- 
dent Fisk wanted to establish an 
elective system at Wesleyan, long 
before President Eliot and others had 
worked it out; only lack of resources, 
making impossible the offering of 
sufficient courses so that a student 
might really exercise the right of 
choice, prevented Wesleyan from 
being the pioneer. In a day when the 
classics were still dominant in col- 
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legiate education, this new leader 
boldly asserted that although they 
were valuable, other subjects were 
more valuable for most students: 


What will best fit the student for useful- 
ness in his destined sphere? Modern 
literature, the natural and exact sciences, 
and the application of the sciences to the 
useful arts, are first in importance in a 
useful education. Next in order I would 
place mental and moral philosophy, and 
the kindred sciences; last, and least in 
consequence for the great portion of stu- 
dents, I would bring in ancient literature, 
the graces of learning, and the fine arts. 
But such is the character of modern lit- 
erature and of the sciences, that a few 
only need devote themselves to ancient lit- 
erature, in comparison with the many who 
can be better employed in other studies. 


Later on in his address, he boldly 
assails those who maintain that a de- 
gree given without work in the classics 
is less worthy than one based on non- 
classical studies. President Fisk in 
place of the classics urged a deeper 
study, than then customary, of the 
natural sciences. Undoubtedly, this 
suggestion at the opening of the 
college greatly influenced the place 
of the sciences in Wesleyan history; 
partly as a result, Wesleyan, during 
her first century, has stood as an 
institution giving a cultural training 
with opportunities for scientific study 
unusual among colleges of her type 
and equipment. 

President Hutchins at Chicago and 
others elsewhere have urged that 
promotion in the college course be 
based upon ability rather than the 
number of years of work done, that 
the diploma be awarded when the 
work has been accomplished, whether 
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at the end of six months or six years, 
and that promotion to the senior col- 
lege should likewise not depend upon 
time spent but on work accomplished. 
President Fisk, a century earlier, sug- 
gested the same plan, and in the 
earliest days of Wesleyan, classifica- 
tion was by accomplishment and not 
by years. 


The question in dispute is simply this: 
Ought scholars to be classed by the year, 
as they now are in most of our colleges; 
or ought they to be classed according to 
their advancement in their respective 
studies, without reference to time? ‘The 
arguments in favor of the latter method, 
in my opinion, abundantly preponderate. 
Indeed, I know of no plausible argument 
in favor of the prevailing course, except 
it be the lessening of the labour of instruc- 
tion. And this method was originally 
adopted, doubtless, not for the good of the 
pupil, but for the ease of his instructor. 


N A number of institutions today, 

careful consideration is being 
given to the two unusual character- 
istics of the college teacher’s profes- 
sion: relatively the same salary for 
all mén in the same grade’ and life 
tenure. This college president in 
1831 raised serious questions about 
each of these practices. He believed 
that salaries ought to be based upon 
service rendered rather than upon the 
position held: 


A third evil is, the salary and other rewards 
for the services of college officers do not 
depend at all, or to any adequate extent, 
upon the extent of the services rendered. 
The salary is fixed and limited. Whether 
the officer is energetic and enterprising, 
or otherwise; whether he gives good satis- 
faction to his pupils, and draws many ‘to 
his instruction or not; whether he ‘does all 
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he can to elevate and sustain the character 
of the institution, or leaves the whole 
weight and responsibility of its reputation 
upon others; in short, whether the insti- 
tution flourishes or declines, his income is 
the same, and his pay is sure. If an officer 
should exert himself beyond his associates, 
or has health and mental energies which 
enable him to tower above the rest, he has 
not only no adequate compensation for his 
services, but he often has the mortification 
of seeing others, in comparative idleness, 
living upon the credit of his labours. Under 
such circumstances, it can scarcely be 
expected that any great enthusiasm would 
be excited to keep up the credit of a college, 
or advance the interests of learning. If 
men are actuated by the love of science, 
or are impelled by pure benevolence, 
neither, nor both of these influences can 
induce them to make extra exertions for 
the world, when the fruits of those exer- 
tions are consumed by their incompetent 
or unenterprising associates. 


President Fisk was equally explicit 
in regard to life tenure: 


When a person is elected to a seat in a 
college Faculty, it is generally considered 
to be, at his own option, an appointment 
for life; except in those strong cases of 
immorality, or dereliction from official 
duty, which will authorize formal charges 
and an impeachment. At any rate, under 
existing usages, an attempt to get rid of a 
president or professor is generally attended, 
not only with unpleasant consequences, 
but with serious injury to the institution. 
The effect therefore is as might be expected 
—incompetent and inefficient men often 
hold those offices for years, and not un- 
frequently for a long life. In this way, 
the funds of the institution are wasted, the 
benevolence of its patrons is abused, the 
department languishes, the students not 
only lose their time and money, but what 
is incomparably worse, there is a gap in 
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their education which is never repaired, 
Add to these, the reputation of the insti- 
tution itself sinks, the general literature of 
the country is depressed, and the world 
suffers an incalculable loss, 


N PUTTING into operation the 

two suggestions regarding differ- 
entiated salaries and the abolition of 
life tenure, he made the following 
proposals: 


Let the Faculty have a voice in the choice 
of men to fill vacancies in their board. 
Let suitable provision be made to remove 
inefficient men from office. Stated and 
thorough examinations of the classes should 
be had, under the direction of an impartial 
examining committee; and the proficiency 
of the students should be noted, in direct 
reference to the competency of their in- 
struction, as well as to determine the 
standing of students. A college corporation 
ought to have a committee to examine 
into the standing of their officers of in- 
struction, as regularly as one to audit the 
account of their treasurer. That each 
instructor may have the credit and avails 
of his own labour, let his permanent salary 
be fixed at a bare competency for his 
support, and let all beyond depend upon 
the general prosperity of the institution, 
and especially upon the extent and success 
of his own labours. These general prin- 
ciples, judiciously applied, will, it is thought, 
be a great improvement upon the prevailing 
course in our colleges, and increase the 
enterprise and success of our collegiate 
institutions. 


The institution which opened with 
this inaugural had meager assets but 
great aspirations. Its greatest asset 
during its pioneer years was the vision 
and leadership of its first president. 
In spite of all the handicaps and his 
own illness, he concludes his address 
with this summary, which the history 
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of the institution during its first cen- 
tury has well justified: “Thus far 
everything appears favourable. The 
readiness and liberality with which 
our own denomination come up to 
this work; the cordiality with which 
others bid us God speed in our enter- 
prise; the truly liberal spirit with 
which the legislature of the state, 
almost without even individual dis- 
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sent, granted our charter, all combine 
to encourage our hearts and strengthen 
our hands. The healthiness and 
beauty of the site; the facilities of 
access from every part of the Union; 
the appropriate character of the popu- 
lation; and the welcome with which 
we are greeted by the inhabitants, all 
exhibit the most cheering presages of 
success.” [Vol. II, No. 3] 





A Survey Course 


By JOHN J. COSS 


The Columbia College 


Two-Year Survey Course 


in the Social Studies 


T THE close of the World War 
A the faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege voted to introduce as a 
required subject for the freshman 
year, a course dealing with the insist- 
ent problems of society. The formu- 
lation of the syllabus was left to the 
Departments of Economics, Govern- 
ment and Public Law, History, and 
Philosophy. In the fall of 1919 the 
course was given for the first time. It 
was placed in the freshman year since 
it was a foundation for the work of all 
the social studies. It was taught by 
members of the departments which 
had prepared the syllabus. Each 
member of a staff of about twenty 
taught thirty men for the year, meet- 
ing them five times a week for fifty 
minutes. 

The content of the course was the 
social, intellectual, economic, and, to 
some extent, the political history of 
the West from the beginning of the 
Middle Ages to the reconstruction 
following the World War. The last 
third of the course consisted of an 
analytic rather than a propagandistic 
study of some of the insistent prob- 
lems which the immediate present in- 
herits from the past, or generates from 
its own peculiar culture pattern. The 
problems considered were chiefly po- 


litical (international and internal), 
economic, and educational. 

The course continued to prove its 
value, the social studies depended 
more and more upon it, the profes- 
sional schools became more and more 
convinced of its usefulness as a liberal 
preparation for their students, and fac- 
ulty and students alike felt that it was 
an important element in the curricu- 
lum. But the course was always 
crowded with topics for which more 
time was important. In 1928, there- 
fore, as a part of its general program 
of curricular revision, the faculty 
voted to extend the course and include 
a three-hour sophomore course as an 
additional requirement in the social 
studies. This extension of time made 
possible a long-desired expansion of 
the course. The first year was en- 
larged to include in some detail the 
economic history of the United States, 
and the problems section was carried 
over bodily into the second year and 
expanded and furnished with consid- 
erable concrete illustrative material. 
The second year was taught in 1929- 
30 and proved even more satisfactory 
than the staff had dared to hope. _ 

The two-year survey course im 
the social studies may be thought 
of as a junior-college orientation re- 
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quirement. In Columbia College there 
is no division into a junior and senior 
college, but in the last two years each 
department of the social group offers 
intensive work in its own field, pre- 
supposing and building on the re- 
quired course. In history, economics, 
government, and philosophy, there 
are discussion and lecture courses in 
the junior year, and tutorial pro- 
seminar work in the senior year. A 
device adopted in the new curriculum 
assigns to the junior courses single 
maturity credit and to the senior 
double maturity credit. No student 
may receive the degree unless he has 
earned a given number of maturity 
credits. This scheme prevents grant- 
ing a degree for four years of work at 
the freshman level. Under the new 
ruling each man must have at least 
a freshman, a sophomore, and two 
junior years, or a junior and a senior 
year. The courses in Contemporary 
Civilization carry no maturity credits, 
but the courses following after it in 
the social studies, on the contrary, all 
carry maturity credits. 

The effect of the required two-year 
sequence in the social studies is to in- 
crease the number of junior and senior 
electives in these fields, and not to 
cause the student to feel that his work 
in them is now over. The elections 
have, in point of fact, doubled since 
1918. That the spirit of the age is to 
some extent the cause, all would ad- 
mit, but the interest aroused and the 
knowledge gained have doubtless 
played their part. 

No attempt will be made here to 
give in detail the content of the two 
years’ work, but some general indica- 
tion of the development of topics may 
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be in order. In the first year as the 
successive stages in Western history 
from the Middle Ages pass in review, 
five chief elements are seen in their 
growth—the rise of political self- 
government (democracy), the rise and 
development of aggressive group 
consciousness on a large scale (nation- 
alism), the application of exact know]- 
edge to the control of nature (applied 
science), the spread of commerce un- 
til the world area is the scene of trade 
(the commercial revolution and world 
distribution), and the production of 
goods by power machines and in 
enormous quantities (the industrial 
revolution and mass production). An 
account of the development of re- 
ligious and philosophical ideas within 
each historical setting is presented, 
and of the growth of science two 
major conceptions—the Newtonian 
and the Darwinian syntheses and their 
consequences in the various fields of 


thought. 


N THE second year the industrial 

enterprise is the first contemporary 
element studied, as it is probably first 
in influence. About the industrial en- 
terprise capital is organized, by it form 
is given to holdings of the most stu- 
pendous size, and from it come the 
volume of goods which supply our 
needs, create profits for investors, and 
call out for their distribution the facil- 
ities of commerce and transportation 
throughout the world. Sustaining the 
industrial enterprise the credit struc- 
ture of modern society arises, and this 
in turn is studied. 

No group in contemporary society 
is unaffected by industrialism—small 
competitors, consumers, wage earners, 
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the farmer, and the utilities are all 
concerned, as is also the entire public 
in its control of natural resources, of 
power, and of the channels of trade 
and transportation. These several 
groups are studied, and thereafter the 
international aspects of industrialism 
are considered in a section on the 
struggle for markets, raw materials, 
and economic control, and another on 
tariffs and international combinations. 
The place of law in the contempo- 
rary order is the next topic presented. 
Some purely descriptive material is 
included to give some idea of law as 
a social instrument. Lawmaking, civil 
justice and its administration, and 
crime and society’s responsibility are 
specific topics in the section on law. 
The extent to which society has 
come to recognize its responsibilities 
furnishes the content of the next divi- 
sion of the course. The family and 
standards of living, including rural 
and urban conditions, housing, health, 
recreation, education, and community 
planning, are the topics discussed. 
There follows the consideration of 
the financing of the tasks of govern- 
ment and society with sections on the 
budget, taxation, and public control. 
At the end of the two years there 
is placed a division which presents the 
appraisal and criticism of contempo- 
rary society by itself. Literature, re- 
ligion, freedom of thought, capitalism 
versus socialism, and the machine age 
are all discussed through the medium 
of contemporary estimates coming 
from diverse points of view. 
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For the work of the second year 
two volumes of selected readings have 
been published, since the range of 
material is unique for instruction in a 
single course, and because so large 
a number of books and periodicals 
would be required as to render the 
purchase cost prohibitive for either 
student or library. Several new treat- 
ments have been written for inclusion 
in the books of reading. 

There are many features of the 
organization of classes and of the gen- 
eral administration of the course 
which are interesting, but they have 
been presented recently in The Junior 
College Curriculum,’ and are of alto- 
gether secondary importance. What 
is of chief interest in the courses on 
contemporary civilization is the inte- 
gration of material from the whole 
range of the social studies, and the 
co-operation of the staff of four major 
departments in the preparation of 
material and the giving of instruction. 
The students benefit both in the econ- 
omy of time required for an introduc- 
tion to several disciplines, and also in 
the interrelation from the beginning 
of materials often treated as isolated. 
The staff benefits both by personal 
contact with members of different 
though related departments, and by 
the deepening of the analysis of their 
own fields through the appreciation of 
the influences of many cross currents 
which before were often little under- 


stood or left out of account. 
[Vol. II, No. 3] 
*Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929 
Chap. 1. 
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An Orientation Course 


By H. H. NEWMAN 


The Nature of the World and of Man: A General Survey Course in 
Science at the University of Chicago 


HE occasion for this report is 
) a letter from one of the editors 


of this JouRNAL in which it 
was said that persistent rumors were 
coming in to the effect that the course, 
The Nature of the World and of 
Man, at the University of Chicago 
was proving a failure and that its 
abandonment was under consideration. 
As the organizer and director of this 
course, I was asked to make a state- 
ment concerning this rumor, and at 
the same time to give an account of 
our experience with the course up to 
the present. 

Perhaps the best method of dis- 
pelling the rumors above mentioned is 
to quote unbiased statements by two 
prominent officials of the University 
of Chicago. Mr. Frederic Woodward, 
Vice-President and Dean of the Fac- 
ulties, says: “The Survey Course in 
the Natural Sciences which we call 
‘The Nature of the World and of 
Man’ has established itself as a valu- 
able feature of our freshman curricu- 
lum, and far from discontinuing it, 
we hope to introduce courses of a 
similar character in other fields.” Mr. 
C. S. Boucher, Dean of the Colleges 
of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
writes: “We still receive many re- 
ports from ‘students long after they 
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have had this course (The Nature of 
the World and of Man) that it was 
one of the most stimulating intellec- 
tual experiences which they have en- 
countered in the University. Instead 
of contemplating abandoning this ex- 
periment, President Hutchins and I 
and several others who are vitally 
interested are contemplating the in- 
troduction of even’ more orientation 
and survey courses in other fields.” 
My guess is that these rumors 
originated in connection with a com- 
panion survey course, started at about 
the same time, called “Man in Soci- 
ety.” This course endeavored to do 
for the social sciences what our course 
does for the natural sciences. Unfor- 
tunately, either because it lacked a 
centralizing and integrating concept 
or because of lack of leadership and 
co-operation, this experiment proved 
a failure and was abandoned. An- 
other effort in this direction is, I 
understand, being planned. Since 
these two courses were entirely inde- 
pendent in conception and administra- 
tion, the failure of one should not in 
the least be charged up to the other. 
With this preliminary statement 
may I now proceed with a general 
description of this course, with the re- 
quest that it be considered at all times 
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as still an experimental effort? It is 
changing slowly year by year. Many 
new features are given a trial, and the 
more successful are adopted. In ad- 
dition to being a successful freshman 
course in actual operation, it is also 
considered as an experiment in peda- 
gogy, though not conducted by a de- 
partment of that name. 


HE first course of the general- 

survey or orientation variety to 
be tried at the University of Chicago 
was The Nature of the World and of 
Man. It now forms one of several 
courses of a new department, called 
the Department of General Survey. 
It is the first of a series of courses 
offered to entering Freshmen, and 
extends over the autumn and winter 
quarters, yielding two majors, or six 
and two-thirds semester-hours, credit. 
The course was first proposed in 1923 
by Ernest Hatch Wilkins, then Dean 
of the Colleges here, and now Presi- 
dent of Oberlin College. After a 
conference with representatives of 
about a dozen departments of the 
University, Dean Wilkins requested 
the present writer to organize and act 
as director of the new course. 

The objectives of the course were: 
to stimulate the intellectual interest of 
the Freshman, to give him an attrac- 
tive sample of the various branches of 
natural science so that he might per- 
haps become especially interested in 
one or more of them and be eager to 
go further in a chosen field, to instill 
in his mind an appreciation of and a 
respect for the “scientific method” 
and the general spirit of science, 
which is the search for truth, to bring 
the beginning student inte immediate 
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contact with a fairly large group of 
representative working scientists, all 
men of standing in the University. 
This last represents an effort to rem- 
edy a situation long recognized as 
unfortunate. Here, as in all large 
institutions, freshman students were 
formerly given little opportunity to 
come under the influence of leading 
members of the faculty, but were be- 
ing taught largely by younger and in 
most cases less able instructors. 

The task of compiling a single 
course, characterized by any order or 
unity, out of the apparently highly 
diverse and apparently unrelated 
branches of natural science seemed at 
first a hopeless one, but the situation 
was saved by the discovery of at least 
one integrating concept about which 
they could all be grouped. This was 
the general concept of evolution, or 
orderly change. It at once became 
obvious that orderly change appears 
as definitely in astronomy, geology, 
physics, and chemistry as in biology. 
Consequently, the course came to be a 
much enlarged and highly diversified 
evolution course. Lest, however, mis- 
conceptions of its content creep in, it 
should be emphasized that the concept 
of evolution is only a general thread 
or pattern running through the story 
of science, and that neither is the idea 
overemphasized nor are the facts of 
science warped to fit into this pattern. 

For the first two years, 1924-25 
and 1925-26, there was no textbook. 
Instead, the students were provided 
with mimeographed outlines and 
given references for outside reading in 
about a dozen books which they were 
able to rent in sets. During the 
autumn and winter quarters of the 
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| second year the group of lecturers in 
the course met once a week in the 
evening and spent long hours reading 
and discussing chapters for a proposed 
textbook for the course. The result 
was a book edited by the writer and 
published in 1926, a book which bears 
the name of the course, The Nature 
of the World and of Man. This text 
we expect to revise from time to time, 


thus keeping it abreast with progress 
in its field. 


HE instructional personnel of 
the course has been, quite natu- 
| rally, changed in the course of its 





seven years’ existence, but the great 
majority of the leading men who gave 
the course its original impetus are still 
much interested in it, and are stand- 
ing solidly and loyally back of the 
experiment. The sectional conference 
leaders, several of whom for years 
attended every lecture, have heartily 
co-operated in all efforts to discover 
the reactions of students and to im- 
prove the methodology of the course." 

The size and character of the stu- 
dent group have changed in the course 
of years. In 1924 there were only 60 
students, carefully selected from the 
ablest entering Freshmen. Continu- 
ing to select only the ablest students, 
the number was increased to 100 in 
1925, 120 in 1926, and 140 in 1927. 
In 1928 there was a change in policy: 
120 students were selected and 120 
were admitted on their own initiative, 
making 240 in all. This was con- 
tinued in 1929, but in 1930 the num- 


“Whatever changes have been made were based 
o the experience of this group, and the director 
wishes here to express his appreciation of the valuable 
counsel of such men as J. H. Bretz, Merle C. Coulter, 
RW. Gerard, as well as others, who have for brief 
periods acted as conference leaders. 
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ber was cut down to 225 in order to 
permit the use of the lecture hall in 
the new Mathematics and Physics 
Building, which has proved much 
more suitable than any room pre- 
viously assigned. We have been under 
considerable pressure to increase the 
size of the class, but we have decided 
that the numbers now admitted repre- 
sent nearly the maximum that can be 
effectively handled in one group with 
the demonstration methods now in 
use in many of the lectures. 

The first time that the course was 
given we followed what seemed 
to be the logical order. We began 
with physics, then took up chemistry, 
cosmogeny, and geology, including 
something about the paleontological 
record. Then came a transitional 
series of lectures on the Nature and 
Origin of Life, whose object was to 
connect the living with the non-living 
and to introduce the general idea and 
methods of studying organic evolu- 
tion. Following this came a series 
dealing with the different levels of 
organic evolution including bacteria, 
lower and higher plants, invertebrates, 
vertebrates, primates, and man, in- 
volving modern races and early cul- 
tures. Then follows a discussion of 
the causal factors of organic evolution, 
bringing the evolutionary series to an 
end. Finally, we present a series of 
studies of man as he is today, includ- 
ing heredity, anatomy, embryology, 
general physiology, the physiology of 
the nervous system, and psychology. 

A few changes in this original plan 
have been necessitated by experience. 
It was found that, pedagogically, it 
was a bad plan to start with physics 
and chemistry, for these are the most 
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difficult for the beginner to grasp. 
Now we begin with astronomy, fol- 
lowed by cosmogeny and geology. 
After this series it is feasible to in- 
troduce physics and chemistry. The 
other subjects are still taken up in 
the order given. 

After the course had been offered 
for two or three years the director was 
visited by some prominent members 
of the faculty, who claimed that the 
course was acquiring a reputation of 
breaking down the students’ religious 
convictions without furnishing them 
with any satisfactory philosophy of 
life to take their place. It was sug- 
gested that somewhere in the course 
a qualified person might talk to the 
group about the relation of science to 
religion. This suggestion was taken. 
During the past two years the last two 
lectures of the course are given by 
Mr. E. S. Ames, professor of philos- 
ophy and minister of a neighborhood 
church. Mr. Ames presents a purely 
objective study of religion as a human 
institution and as a mode of human 
behavior. It has been said that he 
shocks the shockable students more 
than do the scientists. As yet I have 
not made up my mind as to whether 
the course is benefited or damaged 
by this concession to the religious ele- 
ments in the University. 


HE class exercises have the merit 

of variety. About half the class 
hours consist of lectures by leading 
specialists, several of them heads of 
departments. Their methods differ 
greatly. Some men lecture and use 
the blackboard freely, others talk to 
a series of lantern slides, three use 
moving pictures, and four use ex- 
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tensive demonstrations. The demon- 
stration method, where it can be 
applied, works best, but it is imprac- 
ticable in most subjects. 

A novel and highly valuable fea- 
ture is the open conference. After a 
series of lectures by one man, or in 
the middle and at the end of a long 
series, the lecturer conducts a ques- 
tionnaire. Questions are handed in 
before the day of the conference, and 
the lecturer arranges these and elimi- 
nates duplicates and those that are 
irrelevant. He then answers them in 
such a way as to clear up difficulties 
and to impart new information. Some 
lecturers prefer oral questions, others 
prefer to mix the two types. 

Following the open conference the 
class is broken up into discussion sec- 
tions of thirty, each such section being 
in charge of one member of the fac- 
ulty for the whole course. The 
conduct of these sections varies with 
the personality and teaching technique 
of the individual conference leader. 
My own favorite method, and that of 
some others, is to excite and to guide 
discussion. Other leaders quiz the 
students, and at least one effective 
instructor reviews the material and 
gives an outline for study. It is dif- 
ficult to decide which method is most 
effective. 

About four times a quarter we hold 
a written quiz. Until recently we 
gave about four questions of the short 
essay type, some of them designed to 
test the amount of outside reading 
done. This year we have cut down 
the written work to a half-hour, using 
the true-false type of questions, oF 
giving relatively large numbers of 
questions calling for short, concise 
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verbal answers or diagrams. It is too 
early to report on the outcome of this 
experiment. The remaining part of 
the written quiz period is used in 
questioning students chosen at ran- 
dom concerning the outside reading. 

The reading material for the course 
consists of the text and ten books cov- 
ering the various sciences surveyed. 
The student is expected to read the 
chapter of the text in advance of the 
lectures. Chapters are also assigned 
in the appropriate books in connection 
with each series. These books are 
rented for the quarter at a cost of 
$2.50 for five books. The student is 
encouraged to read freely and ex- 
tensively, and most of them do so 
without compulsion. There are al- 
ways some, however, who will do no 
more reading than they are compelled 
todo. So we are forced, against our 
inclination, to design methods of 
coercion, such as asking questions in 
written quiz or in class exercises that 
will show whether or not the required 
reading is being done. 

Of course there are final examina- 
tions, one each quarter, as in all 
undergraduate courses. Final exam- 
ination questions are designed to test 
the extent to which the student has 
appreciated the broader aspects of the 
course, and to discover his abilities to 
correlate, to integrate, and to draw 


conclusions. 


The course has acquired for itself 
an excellent reputation among the 
students. Unsigned questionnaires 
are given from time to time and each 
student is urged to criticize any feature 
of the course that he feels is unsatis- 
factory, and to offer suggestions for 
improvement. Many useful sugges- 
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tions have been received, and some 
have been adopted. Some say that 
parts of the course are too difficult; 
others say the whole course is too 
easy; but most of them say that they 
have never been so much stimulated 
and interested nor so extensively in- 
formed in any other course. Years 
afterwards, as Seniors or Graduates, 
many of them come into our offices 
to tell us how much the course has 
meant to them. 

Many excellent students have been 
guided into the line of interest best 
suited to them by being introduced to 
the subject in the Survey Course. One 
of the leading lecturers in the course, 
who has from the beginning been 
skeptical as to its practicability and 
value, informs me that many of his 
A students have told him that this 
Survey Course was the greatest intel- 
lectual adventure of their lives and 
gave them just the impetus they 
needed at the beginning of their col- 
lege careers. If the primary object 
of the course is that of stimulating 
intellectual interest, it is fair to say 
that this particular object has been 
attained. 


EVERAL types of criticism have 

been aimed at the course, among 
which the following are the most sig- 
nificant. The first is that the course 
is too superficial. It is claimed that 
it is impossible to avoid superficiality 
in a course in which only two weeks 
at most are given to such a subject as 
chemistry. In reply, let me say that 
only in technicalities and details is the 
treatment superficial. It is really 
surprising how good an appreciation 
of fundamental principles may be 
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gained in so short a time. Whatever 
superficiality there may be is inevi- 
table in a survey course, but this is 
more than compensated by breadth of 
perspective and appreciation of the 
interrelations existing among the 
sciences. 

The second criticism is that the 
content is too difficult for Freshmen. 
The impression of great difficulty is 
acquired largely from a reading of 
the text. This book is decidedly 
uneven in difficulty, and some of the 
chapters are far too technical. In a 
revision contemplated for the near 
future some of these faults will be 
eliminated, it is hoped. A number of 
the more difficult subjects, notably 
physics and chemistry, are made much 
more intelligible by demonstrations 
and experiments. In actual practice 
only a few students fail to get a rea- 
sonable understanding of the essen- 
tials of these subjects. 

It has been said that a course such 
as ours is adapted for only selected 
Freshmen and is much too difficult 
for the average college Freshman. 
Our class is now composed half of 
selected and half of unselected stu- 
dents. The selected group averages 
only about half a grade-point higher 
than the unselected. The selected 
group contains many more A students, 
but there is not much difference in 
the numbers of B and C students in 
the two groups. D and F students 
are found in both groups, a few more 
in the unselected than in the selected. 
On the whole, it seems fair to say 
that, if our unselected group of 120 
is a fair sample of Freshmen, the 
course is well adapted to university 
Freshmen. Our whole freshman class 
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is somewhat selected, but no more so 
than in many other institutions. 

Contrary to reports, we have never 
contemplated shifting the course to 
the sophomore year, nor yet to the 
last-half of the senior year. The 
proper place for an orientation or a 
general-survey course is at the begin- 
ning of the college career. 


ONCLUDING let me quote a 

statement of Mr. Merle Coulter, 
one of our most enthusiastic teachers 
in the course. “ ‘The Nature of the 
World and of Man’ is here to stay 
at the University of Chicago. One 
wonders whether it would be possible 
for a single instructor to conduct this 
course successfully at another institu- 
tion. It would be less impressive 
given that way, but in some respects 
there might be improvement. It 
would be still more coherent and less 
repetitious. A good teacher could 
swing it, though probably not in the 
face of any considerable opposition by 
his colleagues.” 

Whatever success the course has 
had at the University of Chicago is 
directly attributable to the hearty and 
friendly co-operation of so many men 
in so many departments. One of the 
real benefits of the course, so far as 
the University as a whole is con- 
cerned, was attained when this group 
of scientists sat down together for a 
score of evenings to compare ideas, 
criticize one another’s views, and to 
write a book together that all could 
indorse. One leading member of this 
group voiced the sentiment of the 
others when he said, “These meet- 
ings have been a liberal education 
for me.” [Vol. II, No. 3] 
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A Program for General Botany 


By HOMER C. SAMPSON 


The Use of the Problem-Discussion Method in Teaching a 
Course in General Botany 


ECENTLY, many botanists 
R have faced the problem of im- 
proving the quality of teaching 
elementary botany. Some of them 
have prepared a basically new pro- 
gram; many others have retained the 
framework and point of view of 
the generally accepted course of the 
preceding generation with minor mod- 
ifications here and there, while some 
have avowed their satisfaction in con- 
tinuing the former course unaltered. 
Perhaps all of us have been unduly 
influenced by our profound respect for 
the great men of botanical science who 
sponsored the former courses. Prog- 
ress in the teaching of botany, how- 
ever, demands that we scrutinize their 
concepts of elementary botany by the 
same criteria and with as much candor 
as we employ in criticizing their con- 
cepts of the science of botany. 

Many of these former leaders of 
botanical instruction were so imbued 
with their achievements in systematiz- 
ing the study of the structures of 
plants from the point of view of evo- 
lution that through their influence 
elementary botany became restricted 
in outlook and almost synonymous 
with comparative morphology. They 
fostered the ideas that morphology 
constituted the bulk of fundamental 


botany, and offered the only approach 
to the study of the subject. 

As material for study, several 
plants considered as types that repre- 
sented an evolutionary series were 
selected from each of the plant 
groups, or phyla. The student was 
supposed to learn the structures and 
life history of each type and to con- 
sider the sequence of structural 
changes by which the different types 
supposedly arose in the process of 
evolution. He was directed to make 
observations and careful drawings of 
numerous structures which were then 
interpreted in lectures on the basis of 
some preferred system of phyloge- 
netic or race-history relationships. 
Since the evolutionary series deter- 
mined the order in which the types 
were studied, the student began with 
unfamiliar microscopic plants and con- 
tinued to study more or less unfamil- 
iar plants unti! almost the close of 
the course. 

This order of procedure was some- 
times slightly altered to the extent 
that a few preliminary lessons on 
“structure and function” in seed plants 
preceded the work on the evolution- 
ary series. To the beginning student 
function is usually synonymous with 
purpose. Hence, the physiology that 
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was included was mainly incidental 
when tested by the student’s ability to 
use it in thinking and in solving prac- 
tical problems. His anthropomorphic 
concepts of the relations of the plant 
to the environment and his teleolog- 
ical phraseology remained unaltered. 
His opportunities of acquiring inclina- 
tions and abilities to seek or appreciate 
the relations of cause and effect under- 
lying plant behavior were minimized. 
He was allowed to come and go with 
little change in outlook and ideas. 

When a student had successfully 
completed the course, he discovered 
that he had accumulated a certain 
amount of morphological data of in- 
terest in speculating about the origin 
and development of the plant king- 
dom, but which had a limited appli- 
cation to everyday life. Even his 
concepts of evolution based, as they 
were, almost wholly upon the consid- 
eration of structural relationships were 
greatly limited and biased by this one- 
sided attack. His concepts of heredity 
likewise were limited to structural 
phenomena. One must admit that 
this morphology course included im- 
portant discoveries that should be re- 
tained in any elementary course in 
botany, but for the students whose 
contacts with biological science are 
limited to a few quarters, or a few 
semesters, the course as a whole in- 
cluded too many things either of no 
value or of much less value and signif- 
icance than those it excluded. 

There have been individuals here 
and there, perhaps in every gen- 
eration, who neither accepted nor 
followed the program just outlined. 
Recently, the number of teachers dis- 
satisfied with the limited outlook of 
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the past has increased. Plant phys- 
iologists, ecologists, geneticists, pa- 
thologists, and bacteriologists during 
the present century have made great 
advances, not only in developing their 
respective fields of botanical science, 
but also in the applications of botanical 
science to human welfare. Botanists 
who appreciate these advances desire 
to enrich the elementary course by 
making it a general course that centers 
about the activities of the plant asa 
whole, and includes in some organized 
unit the fundamental facts, principles, 
ideas, and methods of all phases of 
botany. Nor are they content with the 
mere passing on of information, thus 
leaving its applications to fate. They 
are more concerned that the students 
learn to use this information in acquir- 
ing new attitudes, new perspectives, 
and some independence in thinking 
critically about biological phenomena 
of fundamental importance to all. 


HIS shift in the idea of the 
course from the subject of mor- 
phology to the education of students 
through a study of the whole range of 


activities of living plants calls fora | 


drastic reconstruction of the program 
for general botany: a reconstruction 
that involves a re-evaluation of objec- 
tives and of the means of reaching 
them. It includes not only the reselec- 
tion and reorganization of content, 
but also of the methods of classroom 
procedure. 

In the program of teaching which s 
here to be described structures and life 
histories still make up a part of the 
course, but they do not constitute the 
chief center of interest. Each of sev- 
eral major ideas is studied sufficiently 
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to give the student a fair concept of its 
significance, some ability in applying 
it to his own experiences, and a work- 
ing hypothesis or principle to build 
upon in the future. 

The method of teaching used is 
based upon the conviction that the 
manner of presenting a_ biological 
subject conditions the effects it has 
upon the student. The problem- 
discussion method of teaching decid- 
edly shows the failure of students to 
make intelligent use of biological in- 
formation in solving specific problems 
and in evaluating their judgments and 
ideas about living organisms, unless 
they are given considerable exercise 
and assistance in doing so. More time 
and emphasis, therefore, are given to 
teaching situations that give training 
in the use of information. This pro- 
cedure, in turn, has the desirable effect 
of limiting the information introduced 
into the course to the more generally 
useful and significant discoveries in 
botany. The employment of the prob- 
lem-discussion method in the presence 
of an abundance of illustrative mate- 
rials affords teaching situations that 
bring out facts and principles as con- 
crete realities. 

Physiological processes in particular 
are emphasized in contrast to their 
superficial treatment as “structure and 
function” in the former course. The 
study of physiology deals with rela- 
tions of cause and effect, and, when 
carried through to its applications, em- 
phasizes the importance of recogniz- 
ing causality throughout the realm of 
biology, thereby opening up new ideas 
for most elementary students. 

Let us review briefly how this 
greater emphasis on processes affects 
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the student’s outlook and encourages 
the use of his native reasoning ability 
in preference to his stock of ready- 
made answers learned in childhood. 
When a student has merely learned 
that a given process occurs in certain 
tissues, that it is necessary for life— 
even though it may not be—and that 
a particular plant grows in certain 
habitats, he has little information of 
problem-solving value. To have a 
usable concept of a physiological proc- 
ess he must also understand the nature 
of the process, how the process condi- 
tions the development of the plant, 
and how the process in turn is condi- 
tioned by each of several environ- 
mental factors. With this background 
he is in a position to study and discuss 
the underlying causal relations be- 
tween external conditions and the dif- 
ferences in behavior and distribution 
of a plant in different environments, 
whether the plant is in natural condi- 
tions or under cultivation. 


HILE the student is learning 

to discuss the processes outlined 
and to carry them through to their 
applications, many of his concepts of 
plants and plant activities are pro- 
foundly altered. He is assisted by his 
instructor in carrying over and apply- 
ing his knowledge of chemical and 
physical processes—oxidation and re- 
duction, diffusion, transformation of 
energy, and the like—to the solution 
of biological problems. Living organ- 
isms begin to appear to him less 
sharply differentiated from the inani- 
mate world. Some of the fundamental 
similarities of all living organisms also 
become evident. The student discov- 
ers plants doing many things that are 
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not of survival value and may even 
not be advantageous to the plant. 
His understanding of fluctuations in 
plant development on the basis of 
causality offers a reasonable substitute 
for many of his erroneous notions of 
purposeful adaptations. He soon be- 
gins to see that he has been both mak- 
ing and accepting statements about 
plants that ascribe to the plant not 
only a complete knowledge of its own 
physiology and of its relations to its 
surroundings, but also the ability to 
take thought and add one cubit after 
another to the stature of any of its 
organs. He is required to alter his 
phraseology so that he may make 
statements of fact without at the same 
time implying a doubtful theory. He 
learns to derive definitions from a 
factual basis, and thus acquires a crit- 
ical terminology that may be used 
with some discernment in discussion. 

He gradually becomes aware of the 
fact that information and the applica- 
tion of scientific procedure are just as 
necessary in investigating and inter- 
preting biological processes as they 
are in interpreting the phenomena of 
his physical environment. Most of the 
students have to relearn this fact re- 
peatedly, as new phases of plant 
activity are encountered before the 
concepts of causality and the scientific 
method become generally useful 
tools to them in botany. When the 
course was limited to morphology, 
the students did not acquire the habit 
of using these concepts in reasoning 
about many phases of plant behavior. 
The students usually prize this intelli- 
gent awakening tc new views of the 
behavior of living organisms far more 
highly than the specific information 
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about plants which they acquire dur- 
ing the course. Furthermore, this 
awakening is one of the distinct con- 
tributions of a scientific study of the 
behavior of plants or of animals to the 
general education of the student. 


STUDY of physiological proc- 

esses as just outlined, if inter- 
preted as botanical subjects, involves 
a study of anatomy, physiology, and 
ecology, including many applications 
to practical life. If interpreted in 
terms of biological phenomena, it in- 
volves the study of the physiology of 
development and of fluctuations in 
development under different external 
conditions. Later in the course, when 
the student meets problems in hered- 
ity and evolution, he learns to regard 
these fluctuations as differences in the 
expression of genetic potentialities of 
the individual, and he thus obtains a 
clearer concept of the limitations im- 
posed upon the behavior of a plant by 
its heredity. 

When the present program of 
teaching general botany was initiated 
at Ohio State University in 1917, 
more than 80 per cent of the enroll- 
ment in our general course consisted 
of students from the colleges of ag- 
riculture and pharmacy who were 
required to take botany. The enroll- 
ment in general botany last year from 
the four colleges which supply most 
of our students was: Education, 358; 
Arts, 301; Agriculture, 267; Com- 
merce, 223. Two other colleges were 
also represented by smaller numbers. 
The actual number enrolled is not 
significant, since it is limited and 
controlled by the facilities of the 
department. 
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About two-thirds of these students 
are Freshmen, one-fifth Sophomores, 
the remaining 12 to I§ per cent are 
upperclassmen. On the basis of what 
their predecessors did, we may expect 
about 9 per cent of them to take one 
additional quarter of work in botany, 
between 4 and 5 per cent to take one 
year, between 1 and 2 per cent to take 
two years, and less than 1 per cent to 
take three years of additional work in 
botany. Less than .§ per cent will 
take the Doctor’s degree in botany. 

It is quite evident from these data 
that we do not need to be concerned 
in our general botany course with the 
objective of developing professional 
botanists, but rather with the best 
means of contributing to a general 
education of all of these students 
through the medium of botany. 

There is, also, no reason why we 
should be concerned in the general 
course with the objective of prepar- 
ing students for any particular ad- 
vanced course in botany. Instructors 
of the advanced courses should adapt 
their courses to the students who 
come to them from the general course. 
When the present general course got 
under way, the instructors of advanced 
courses had to revise their courses, not 
downward, but upward. The former 
elementary morphology course was 
accordingly revised and placed upon 
a par with other advanced courses for 
special students. 


THOUT pausing to give a 
historical account of the changes 
we have made during the past thir- 
teen years, the program as it exists 
today will be described. We have a 
two-quarter course of about 100 
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classroom hours. The students are 
registered by sections, not exceeding 
36 students per section. Each section 
meets for one hour each day of the 
five-hour week. Since three class- 
rooms are equipped for general bot- 
any, we may take care of a maximum 
of 108 students each hour of the day. 

The student finds on his table in 
the laboratory a microscope, a micro- 
scope light, a box of numbered slides, 
and all the plants or parts of plants he 
will use that day. For a few of the 
exercises preserved and dried speci- 
mens are used, but living specimens 
are the rule. If the particular lesson 
involves a study of some complicated 
structure, the student has in his note- 
book a set of drawings and diagrams 
obtained from the printer. The in- 
structor’s table is similarly supplied 
with the same equipment and mate- 
rials. Hence, both students and in- 
structor are free for the hour to carry 
on observation and discussion. 

On another day, the assistant may 
provide one or more demonstration- 
experiments as a basis of discussion, or 
the class may meet in the greenhouse 
or in the field. Then a day arrives 
when we have a discussion of prob- 
lems that can be solved by recalling 
and evaluating the data we have ac- 
cumulated during a series of previous 
lessons. 

In this plan of five hours per week 
we have not eliminated the laboratory 
method, neither have we curtailed 
learning by observation. We have 
saved time in the classroom by having 
the graduate assistants prepare an 
abundance of materials that clearly 
illustrate the phenomena under dis- 
cussion, by having all of the material 
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for each lesson within easy reaching 
distance of the student when he ar- 
rives at his table, by having all the 
instructions of a given section under 
the same instructor, and finally by 
eliminating the time formerly given 
to drawing and the inking of drawings 
by the student. 

We eliminated drawing exercises 
while the course still included seven 
hours per week, because we believed 
that the majority of students could 
spend their time more profitably 
in further observation, demonstra- 
tion, and discussion. Our experience 
of conducting the laboratory and 
field work as a discussion in the pres- 
ence of materials suggested the 
advisability of placing all of the work 
of the course on that basis. It not 
only seemed to be a more effective 
method of teaching, but it also allowed 
us to abandon the formal separation 
of quiz and laboratory on different 
days of the week and thereby obtain 
continuity in observation and discus- 
sion. The intensive study and con- 
tinuous attention required of the 
students by this method of instruction 
made it necessary to abandon two- 
hour class periods. 

We have not found the elimination 
of drawing exercises to detract either 
from the amount or the accuracy of 
observation by the student. On the 
contrary, it has increased his interest 
in observation. The instructor and 
students study the material together, 
both asking and answering questions. 
If some technical point is difficult for 
the student to grasp, a glance at the 
diagrams is often helpful. The stu- 
dent does not have to wait until to- 
morrow or next week to learn whether 
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his observations were correctly made. 
The instructor is relieved of the 
thankless task of correcting endless 
drawings and labels at some later date. 
Perhaps the diagrams with appropri- 
ate notes would serve equally well if 
they were in the textbook. As a 
matter of fact, only about one-third of 
the lessons we teach deal with plant 
structures for which diagrams are gen- 
erally considered to be needed. 


HEN one has the whole field 
of botany as a background and 
employs the discussion method of 
teaching, he, of course, teaches several 
types of lessons and asks many types 
of questions. An analysis of this pro- 
cedure would lead too far into detail. 
There are, however, two general types 
of teaching situations which we try to 
create that will serve to indicate both 
the basis of organization of the con- 
tent of the course and also some of the 
methods of conducting discussions. 
One type of teaching situation, 
which for convenience of further ref- 
erence may be called the develop- 
mental type, is used as a means of 
initiating problems or projects. The 
instructor usually begins by asking a 
leading question which has previ- 
ously called for considerable thought 
either on his part or on the part of 
some of his associates. The question 
frequently asks for the fundamental 
fact, principle, or explanation which 
he expects to become the objective of 
a problem, or even. of a project, to be 
worked out with the class. 
The instructor knows from experi- 
ence that the students will not answer 
the question either correctly or com- 
pletely, but he gives them the oppor- 
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tunity of expressing all of their ideas 
upon the subject. This procedure 
exposes common misconceptions that 
interfere with the student’s attack on 
the problem, or even prevents him 
from seeing that a problem exists. 
Any given class usually proposes a 
number of answers. Sometimes the 
correct answer is given, but it does 
not interfere with the discussion. The 
one who proposes it has usually bor- 
rowed it, is thus unable to defend it, 
and, to his later chagrin, often tem- 
porarily abandons it for another dur- 
ing the preliminary discussion. 

All of the answers that are not 
eliminated by a preliminary discus- 
sion are now before the class as 
hypotheses, and will be dealt with 
according to the usual methods of 
dealing with hypotheses as additional 
data become available. Previous ex- 
perience has already given the in- 
structor a list of all the hypotheses 
the class will propose. He, therefore, 
works out his general program of pro- 
cedure before the class convenes. 

If the data necessary for the solu- 
tion of the problem are available in 
the greenhouse, botanic garden, or 
field, and are of such kinds that the 
students may work upon the problem 
individually or in groups, the problem 
becomes an outside assignment. If 
the students are unable to agree upon 
the most probable hypothesis by the 
following day, the assignment is ex- 
tended to a later time when they are 
able to agree. Many valuable assign- 
ments of this sort can be made if the 
department is well supplied with field 
and greenhouse space in which plants 
may be grown under experimental 
conditions. Furthermore, it is per- 
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haps one of the most effective ways of 
reducing the time now used for teach- 
ing information during the class period. 

Most of the problems are handled 
as a class discussion under the direct 
guidance of the instructor. The prob- 
lem may be such that all of the 
observations, experimentation, and dis- 
cussion necessary to solve it may be 
completed in a single class period, or 
a series of periods may be required. 
The assistant, therefore, will have 
prepared all of the observation ma- 
terial and demonstration-experiments 
to be used by the class, and the in- 
structor will have obtained from the 
literature, frequently with the help 
of his associates, a record of the criti- 
cal data needed to supplement the 
observations of the class. 


EVERAL other methods are used 

as an approach to developmen- 
tal teaching. I shall mention but one 
more. We may wish to develop a 
teaching situation in which the data 
needed are numerous and somewhat 
technical and should be presented to 
the student in a definite sequence. It 
may be advisable to waive the pre- 
liminary discussion and by some 
simple observation, demonstration, or 
report of an experiment lead the stu- 
dents into some minor phase of it, and 
subsequently into other minor prob- 
lems until the final goal is reached. 
Then we ask a series of questions de- 
signed to give the students a choice 
either of recalling and using the data 
they have just accumulated or of fall- 
ing back upon their preconceived 
ideas. Such class exercises usually 
result in lively discussions. They, 
also, show that the students need 
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much assistance in seeing the incon- 
sistencies between their fund of new 
information and their previous con- 
cepts of plant behavior. An instructor 
in general botany who limits his ob- 
jectives to the passing on of informa- 
tion greatly increases the number of 
inconsistencies in the student’s mind. 

The solution of problems brought 
up by the developmental method 
helps the student acquire the habit of 
using the scientific method of reason- 
ing about biological phenomena. The 
student also gradually acquires a valu- 
able fund of usable information. Con- 
tinued use of this information in later 
discussions throughout the course im- 
presses him of its value far more 
effectively than the statement that it 
is often called for in examinations. 
He acquires much of the information 
either first hand or from the records 
of experiments, and begins to feel less 
dependent upon hearsay and question- 
able authority. After the students 
have successfully solved a few prob- 
lems, they begin to become aware of 
certain abilities that have been lying 
dormant under the bondage of mis- 
information, misconceptions, and un- 
trustworthy methods of reaching 
conclusions about living organisms. A 
sense of freedom and confidence is 
awakened, and they begin to enjoy 
their new experiences in the classroom. 


HE information acquired in the 

solution of a problem by the de- 
velopmental method makes it possible 
to bring up a second type of teaching 
situation, which for the convenience 
of further reference may be called the 
evaluation type. We may now ask 
questions involving problem-solving, 
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classified summaries, definitions, ex- 
planations, or the making of judg- 
ments, that can be answered wholly 
or in part by recalling, selecting, and 
using the facts previously learned, 
Here again the instructor may some- 
times have to supplement the data 
already acquired by the student. In 
fact, he may deliberately plan a situa- 
tion that gives an appropriate setting 
for supplementing the information of 
the students on a particular topic. 

As soon as the students show rea- 
sonable efficiency in using the data 
acquired, we initiate another problem 
or project by means of the develop- 
mental method, obtain the necessary 
data, and arrive at conclusions. This 
increases the background of facts and 
conclusions that are used as a basis 
for questions discussed by the evalua- 
tion method. As the course proceeds 
we can greatly increase the number 
and variety of such questions and can 
propose more and more complex situ- 
ations to be analyzed. Many of these 
questions may also be directed to help- 
ing the student carry over his training 
in botany to some of its applications 
in everyday life and in related fields 
of study. 

Considerable experience and judg- 
ment are necessary in deciding which 
teaching situations and _ problems 
should be handled by the develop- 
mental method and which by the 
evaluation method. As a general rule, 
we choose for the developmental 
method those problems whose solution 
involve the acquiring and organization 
of the more basic and frequently used 
data and conclusions of the course. 

The order in which the different 
problems are brought up is an im- 
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portant factor, both in the effective- 
ness of teaching and in the amount of 
teaching that can be accomplished in 
a given time. We try to follow the 
principle that when many difficulties 
are to be met the easiest difficulties 
should be encountered first, particu- 
larly if they prepare the way for 
more difficult ones. And second, the 
basic facts and conclusions that are 
most frequently used throughout the 
course either directly, or as an as- 
sumed background, should be devel- 
oped as soon-as possible. 

A general consideration of any 
one of several complex problems, 
such as evolution, protoplasm, ways in 
which mineral elements affect internal 
conditions and processes of plants, 
fundamental similarities in plants and 
animals, and the like, involves so 
many facts and concepts that it is held 
patiently in the background by the in- 
structor during the earlier part of the 
course. Preparation for a general 
consideration of such problems is in- 
termittently, but definitely, made by 
the solution of minor appropriate and 
contributory problems. Then at stated 
periods in the course, when the stu- 
dents have a sufficient background to 
take an active part in the discussion of 
any one of these complicated prob- 
lems, it is handled effectively by the 
recall-evaluation method of discus- 
sion. One of the chief rewards of 
teaching is attained when the students 
of a class can discuss such problems 
intelligently. In other words, the in- 
structor should know where he expects 
to take the student from time to time, 
and, also, an interesting and effective 
way of getting them there. 

In the autumn the preliminary 
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work of the first three days prepares 
the student so that he may independ- 
ently learn to recognize and name 
about one hundred fifty common 
plants of garden, field, and forest that 
are frequently referred to later in the 
course. This work with related minor 
outdoor problems is continued indi- 
vidually, or in groups, by the students 
until frost intervenes. 


N THE classroom we begin with 

problems using physico-chemical 
analysis of biological processes (food 
manufacture, respiration, assimilation, 
translocation, water relations, and the 
like), as they are related to the envi- 
ronmental factors that affect them and 
to the resultant differences in behavior 
(fluctuations) of the plants when 
growing in different environments. 
These processes furnish the greatest 
number of the simplest types of prob- 
lems that may be carried through to 
their applications in the experiences of 
the students, and, furthermore, botan- 
ical literature now has a wealth of 
experimental data that may be used 
in solving such problems. Later, 
problems involving a biological analy- 
sis make up a considerable part of the 
discussions; that is, situations in which 
the solution of problems or the mak- 
ing of judgments involves the analysis 
of the relations of numerous struc- 
tures and biological processes. 

During our general botany course 
of about 20 weeks, 15.5 weeks are 
devoted almost wholly to the study 
of the common seed plants, their 
structure, physiological processes, re- 
lations to environmental factors, re- 
production, heredity, and variations. 
Algae and fungi are also used in some 
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of the demonstration-experiments. 
With this background, two weeks are 
spent in finding out how the non- 
green plants (bacteria and fungi) live, 
and how their activities affect the rest 
of the world. During the next two 
weeks, algae, mosses, ferns, and coni- 
fers are studied. A summary discus- 
sion of the ideas of evolution and 
related topics occupies the remaining 
days of the course. 


HE development of this pro- 

gram of teaching general botany 
to its present status was based largely 
upon judgments such as may be made 
by any group of instructors who criti- 
cally evaluate their objectives and 
have sufficient facilities for trying out 
different methods of teaching. Al- 
though experimental sections have 
been used to a limited extent, educa- 
tional measurements have not been 
carried to the point of statistical accu- 
racy. Our judgments have been based 
largely upon the daily reactions of the 
student during the discussions rather 
than upon formal tests. This proce- 
dure, however, fails to leave a record 
of data that may conveniently be 
passed on to others. 

We have given considerable atten- 
tion to the planning of objective tests 
that not only call for information, but 
also test the student’s ability to make 
use of the information he has acquired. 
With the assistance of the Bureau of 
Educational Research we began this 
year to construct comprehensive ob- 
jective examinations of a diagnostic 
character by which we hope to measure 
each of several abilities of the students 
and the relative progress in each of 
these abilities as the course proceeds. 
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In this paper I have tried merely 
to indicate some of our present ideas 
and practices in the teaching of gen- 
eral botany. We have eliminated 
certain features of the former elemen- 
tary course, such as formal lectures, 
formal separation of laboratory and 
quiz on separate days of the week, 
two-hour class periods, drawing exer- 
cises, the study of structures and struc- 
tural relations of interest only to the 
special student, and the idea that we 
are making botanists, or preparing 
students for some particular advanced 
course in botany. 

Our objectives center about the 
study of the activities of living plants 
and the making of distinct contribu- 
tions to the general education of all 
of the students. We have tried to 
make an appropriate and valuable 
orientation course whether or not the 
student takes further work in botany. 
A two-quarter course in any biological 
subject is much too limited for even 
the best students to reach that degree 
of independence in biology necessary 
for the study of such subjects as agri- 
culture, education, psychology, and 
the social sciences. They are not only 
deficient in information and ideas, but 
they will continue to need assistance 
in carrying over what biological back- 
ground they do have. 

It is perhaps obvious that the teach- 
ing of general botany by the program 
I have outlined here is both an enjoy- 
able and a difficult job. Every mem- 
ber of the staff faces the two endless 
tasks of keeping in touch with the 
progress of botanical science and its 
applications and of deciding what and 
how to teach. We expect, therefore, 


never to reach a condition of stasis. 
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The Freshman’s Use of Time 


By RICHARD STEPHEN UHRBROCK 


A Study Based on Time Sheets Kept by Students in the 


Orientation Class of 


S EVERY college official knows, 
A the average Freshman is a 
busy person. Just how busy 

he is and how he uses his time are 
matters for serious consideration. As 
teachers, we measure his success or 
failure upon the basis of what we 
see of him in the classroom and in 
the laboratory, but his behavior there 
most certainly is influenced to a con- 
siderable degree by the demands made 
upon his time by his companions, 
his choice of recreation, his work, the 
amount of sleep he gets, his financial 
condition, his general health, the sta- 
bility of his home, the encouragement 
that his family may or may not give 
him, and a host of other factors at 
which we can only guess. Our knowl- 
edge of his total world is hazy and 
inadequate. All of the teachers of the 
average Freshman have contact with 
him for about 25 hours a week. A 
seven-day week is made up of 168 
hours. The use of time during the 143 
hours each week when the average 
Freshman is not within sight and hear- 
ing of his teachers surely has some 
effect upon his mark-making ability. 
In addition to asking the amount of 
time spent upon school work, it is im- 
portant to know how much time is 
devoted to other activities that may 
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Cornell University 


have a bearing upon his efficiency as 
measured by term marks. 

We have been concerned with the 
results from intelligence tests, meas- 
ures of special aptitude, interest 
analyses, evidences of psycho-neurotic 
tendencies, personal-history inven- 
tories, and a host of other suggestions 
for the better understanding of our 
students. The conviction is growing 
that we cannot hope to predict aca- 
demic success by means of one or two 
measuring devices. We _ probably 
shall approach the truth, as we perfect 
many tools for obtaining reliable rec- 
ords on individual students, and learn 
to interpret the results in terms of 
total reactions. There is room for 
the description of one more device, a 
record form, designed for obtaining 
data on student use of time. Such a 
device is neither new nor unique. It 
is the outcome of three years’ experi- 
mentation with college Freshmen. 
It has proved helpful in dealing with 
many questions that arise while con- 
sulting with individual students.” 


TI am indebted to an unknown collaborator for 
the general form discussed in this paper. Several 
years ago a mimeographed sheet, of somewhat similar 
nature, designed for obtaining time-records, was left 
upon my desk by someone who knew that I was in- 
terested in the problem. I have been unable to learn 
the identity of the original author, but wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to him. 
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During the seven days, from No- 
vember 4 to 10, 1929, the 245 male 
Freshmen, in the Orientation Class 
conducted at Cornel] University, were 
asked to keep a careful record of their 
activities.” A mimeographed form was 
provided which listed possible activi- 
ties under twenty-six different head- 
ings. By means of a code device, the 
students were asked to indicate how 
their time was spent, during each 
I §-minute interval, for each 24 hours, 
for 7 consecutive days. One student 
feared that he would spend all his 
time watching himself fill in this re- 
port form! The record for morning 
activities was filled in about noon. 
Just before the evening meal the use 
of time during the afternoon was in- 
dicated. Before retiring, the record 
for the day was completed. The 
average Freshman devoted 20 min- 
utes a day to time-accounting. 


N ADDITION to the instruction 
sheet, the students were provided 
with 7 record forms, each shaped like 
a lattice, or grid, containing 96 half- 
inch squares—one square for each 
quarter-hour in a day. This form 
was 4 sections wide by 24 sections 
high. The code designating the activ- 
ities for any 15-minute period could 
be inserted in a square. A set of 4 
horizontally placed squares, properly 
filled in, would indicate the record 
for one hour. The top row of squares 
was reserved for the activities pursued 
* This preliminary report is presented to describe 

a form for obtaining fairly accurate records of time 
spent by students engaged in various activities. The 
original data sheets have been turned over to Herbert 
A. Toops, of Ohio State University. After the data 
are coded and punched on Hollerith cards, Mr. Toops 


will publish a further report, giving the results of 
his study. 
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from six until seven o’clock in the 
morning. The bottom, or row 24 of 
squares, was reserved for the period 
from five until six in the morning, 
The intervening hours were indicated 
along the left-hand margin of the 
page. Needless to say, practically all 
the Freshmen filled in the squares 
reserved for the early morning hours 
with the symbol “X” which indicated 
sleeping. 

Finally, a summary sheet was pro- 
vided, so that at the end of the week 
the individual student could list the 
total number of hours spent in each 
activity. The total in all cases should 
be 7 times 24 hours, or 168 hours. 
Although all the students recorded 
the time spent, in 15-minute intervals, 
for 7 consecutive days, a surprising 
number became involved in difficulties 
when they tried to balance their rec- 
ord by adding the 15-minute periods 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIME FOR SEVEN 
CONTINUOUS DAYS 


This record of time is to be kept for seven 
continuous days. It is useless unless kept hon- 
estly and accurately each day. It will require 
a few minutes at different times during each 
day to see that the record is complete. Sum- 
marize the record at the end of the week and 
hand in the completed forms. 

Note Page 2, which is headed “Summary 
Sheet.” You will find a list of activities that 
is fairly complete. Each activity statement is 
preceded by a letter of the alphabet. In keep- 
ing the Time Diary during the coming week, 
use these letters as a code to designate the 
activities. 

Pages 3, 4, and § are used to record your 
activities, for 7 continuous days. Along the 
left-hand margin are numbers for 24 consecu- 
tive hours. Each hour is further divided into 
15-minute intervals, 

The record is kept as follows: Suppose the 
hour 6:00 to 7:00 a.M. was spent in sleeping. 
This fact would be designated by the letter 
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“X,” which is the code letter for “Sleeping” 
(see Summary Sheet). If “Bathing, Shaving, 
Dressing,” | occupied 
the time from 7:00 
until 7:30, this would 
be shown by the let- 
ter “W.” If break- 
fast was eaten from 
7:30 until 7:45, that 
would be indicated by 
the letter “V.”’ “ Walk- 
ing to and from 
classes” would be shown by the letter “G.” 
If the hours from 8:00 until 10:00 a.M. were 
spent in class that would be shown by the letter 
“A.” If the hour from 10:00 until 11:00 was 
spent in the library, that would be indicated 
by the letter “C.” Other activities would be 
indicated in a similar manner. 

It is impossible to account for every min- 
ute, but be as accurate as you can. When you 
have finished filling in the blanks for seven 
continuous days, including Sunday, collect and 
record the items on the Summary Sheet. Re- 
cord the number of hours spent in each activ- 
ity. The sum of all the time reported on the 
Summary Sheet should equal the total time 
used during the seven continuous days, or 168 
hours. 

Your time record will be filed with your 
advisor. By keeping it accurately you may be 
able to secure advice that will be of great value 
to you in adjusting to the college situation. 
The purpose of this study is to obtain data 
that will aid your instructors in helping you 
to solve your problems. Make every effort to 
follow these instructions carefully. 


SUMMARY SHEET 
SHowinc DistriBuTION oF TimE FoR SEVEN 
Continuous Days 
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Total Hours 

A. Class attendance, including laboratories 
B. Studying at home ................. 
Sree 
D.Committee attendance.............. 
E. Writing reports, themes, notes, etc... . 
F.Conferences with instructors ........ 
G. Walking to and from classes, libraries, 
Ri cat ales ceechiaedese ewes 
H. Auto, to and from clasees, libraries, etc. 
I, Remunerative work: waiting table, sell- 
Ae 

J. Physical exercise, sports, gymnasium, 
Sy Sis ¢ Pe 
K. Reading newspapers, magazines, novels 
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L. Attending movies, plays, concerts.... 
M. Social functions: parties, dances, dates 
TREND Gs okies tivinend vets sce se 
O. Automobile riding (Not including H 
SE. swans x ck cus cede TS aeawene 
P. Conversations, smokers, chats, “bull 
INES os cidur aumsidha-s Gita opsmpemeay chet sega 
Q. Family duties, letters, mending, wash- 
PI MME. 65/045. < dcweas ileus 
EE ie nds Ciewnamnes onan 
S. Church sttetdance.... 00... ccc cee 
ee IR in oinih w'oe Bhs ab ewield ss 
U. Extra-clase lectures ................ 
V. Meals, actual time spent at table..... 
W. Bathing, shaving, dressing, etc....... 
Co Pee eee 
Y. Filling in this daily time-record..... sisssanliealicstenisian 
Z. Activities not classifiable above ...... .. arene es 
Date begun..................... Date finished...................... 


Estimate of Accuracy............... Per Cent 


Student’s Name 


and dividing by 4 to get the total 
number of hours spent in each activ- 
ity. Many a man worked long and 
hard to show just how his 168 hours 
were spent. It is the belief of the 
writer that the 245 Cornell Freshmen 
kept their records carefully and con- 
scientiously and that the final results 
are as accurate as can be obtained by 
means of the self-reporting method. 


HE essential facts, concerning 

the activities of the 245 Fresh- 
men whose time-records for one week 
were the subject of this study, are 
contained in the table and charts 
which accompany this article. It will 
be noted that the relationship between 
decile standing in grades for the first 
semester in college is not close when 
compared with decile standing in gen- 
eral intelligence as measured by the 
Ohio State University Intelligence 
Examination. A study of students’ 
use of time is quite justified as a part 
of the general search for pertinent 
factors that will aid in predicting 
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academic success. Also, the individual 
records are of immense value when 
consulting with students regarding 
their problems, particularly at mid- 
term when warning notices are issued. 
It was noted that one man, whose 
intelligence was high, but whose 
academic work was passing but low, 
had spent 16 hours in movies during 
the week while the time-record was 
being kept. The average student 
spent 2.64 hours attending movies, 
plays, concerts, and the like, during 
that period. In discussing this dis- 
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Fig. 1. Decile relationship between grades and 


intelligence. 
crepancy, the young man explained 
that he was working his way through 
college by writing reviews of movies 
for the local newspaper. Since there 
are four motion-picture houses at 
Ithaca, and since they change their 
offerings twice weekly, it was quite 
clear why he was seeing all the shows. 
It is especially interesting to note 
that the traditional apportioning of 
time into three approximately equal 
intervals, reserved for work, play, and 
sleep, is evidenced in this study. 
When we consider the entire group of 
245 Freshmen, we find that about 
one-third of the total of 168 hours, 
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which comprise a week of seven days, 
was devoted to sleep, one-third to 
personal and social activities, and the 
remaining third to school and remu- 
nerative work. Naturally, there are 
individual variations from this bal- 
ancing of time-periods, but, in a gen- 
eral way, the relationship holds true. 
This finding is typical of other investi- 
gations, conducted with other classes 
of students. The average student 
spent approximately 80 per cent of 
his time in the following activities: 
sleeping; class and laboratory attend- 
ance; studying at home; eating; 
remunerative work; walking to and 
from classes; physical exercise; and 
“bull sessions.” For the information 
of the uninitiated, it may be explained 
that the last term is used by students 
to describe those interminable discus- 
sions, so much indulged in by college 
men, in which everything imaginable 
under the sun is discussed. 


HE chart (Figure 1) entitled, 

“decile relationship between 
grades and intelligence” will repay 
careful study. In this arrangement, 
the highest decile is indicated by the 
Roman numeral “I,” and the lowest 
decile by the numeral “X.” Intelli- 
gence-test scores, semester marks, and 
time-analysis records were available 
for 180 men. We were able to make 
a further study of the facts about the 
18 men who made the highest marks 
during their first semester in college, 
and the 18 men in the same class who 
made the lowest marks. When we 
consider the 18 high-scholarship men, 
we find only one student below the 
median in intelligence. This one man 
was in the ninth decile so far as his 
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THE FRESHMAN’S USE OF TIME 


intelligence score was concerned, but 
in the first decile when grade standing 
was considered. When we investigate 
the facts about the 18 low-scholarship 
men, we find that 13 were below the 


TABLE I 


SHowinG AVERAGE NuMBER oF Hours SPENT 
DURING ONE WEEK IN Various ACTIiVvI- 
TIEs BY CoLLEGE FRESHMEN 


























Activities seholar-| Fresh | gtheinr. 
shipMen| ™€” |ship Men 
(18 (245 (18 
men) men) men) 
(1) ; (2) (3) (4) 
RE hss 6 s'4 diosa 56.06 58.30 60.42 
Class attendance........ 23.78 24.88 25.35 
Studying at home....... 16.75 18.31 20.67 
Meals, actual time spent 
a eee 8.62 8.51 7.51 
Remunerative work ..... 10.51 8.18 6.84 
Walking to and from 
Sere 7.39 7.67 7.84 
Physical exercise ....... 6.35 7.12 7-09 
Conversations, “bull ses- 
ee N 6.41 6.80 5-37 
eee eee 4-43 5.06 5.11 
Reading newspapers, etc.. 3-23 3-25 3-37 
FS eee 2.32 3-17 3-79 
Social functions....... . 3.28 2.70 1.48 
Attending movies, etc... . 2.81 2.64 3.00 
Automobile riding ..... » 4:17 1.95 0.70 
Filling in time record... 1.31 1.50 1.61 
Library work .......... 2.62 1.48 1.15 
Writing reports, etc... . 0.70 1.20 0.92 
Church attendance...... 1.12 0.98 1.39 
0 Ee 0.39 0.88 1.03 
CE ee 0.26 0.51 0.61 
Auto, to and from classes, 
eee ee q| 1.81 0.38 0.20 
Activities not classified. . 2.20 2.11 2.02 
Telephoning........... 0.15 0.15 0.10 
Conferences with instruc- 
es 0.17 0.13 0.14 
Committee work... . 0.00 0.13 0.00 
Extra-class lectures ..... 0.00 0.03 0.00 
median in intelligence. At least in 


the highest and lowest deciles, as far 
as grades were concerned, the men 
tended to be grouped according to 
their intelligence levels. This tend- 
ency, however, was not so strongly 
marked in other deciles. In this group 
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of Freshmen, differences in marks 
cannot be explained in terms of dif- 
ferences in intelligence levels. Per- 
haps the intelligent, or efficient, use of 
time has an important bearing upon 
academic success. 


HE average number of hours 
spent during one week on vari- 

ous activities by these Freshmen is 
shown in Table I. In addition, it 
shows the average time spent by 18 
high-scholarship men and 18 low- 
scholarship men, who were members 
of the main group under considera- 
tion. There are interesting indications 
of the “tendency toward efficiency” 
displayed by the high-scholarship 
men, when we compare them directly 
with the low-scholarship men. The 
average allotments of time for the 
whole group are arranged from long- 
est to shortest periods (see Column 3). 
The average high-scholarship man 
differed from the average low- 
scholarship man in a number of 
respects. He tended to spend more 
time in the following activities: class 
and laboratory attendance; study at 
home; writing reports, themes, notes, 
etc.; walking to and from classes and’ 
libraries; physical exercise; reading: 
newspapers, magazines, and novels; 
attending movies, plays, and concerts; 
playing cards; performing family 
duties; shopping; attending church; 
bathing, shaving, dressing, etc.; 
sleeping; filling in the “time diary.””’ 
He devoted less time to: library’ 
study; conferences with instructors; 
automobile riding to and from class; 
remunerative work; social functions,’ 
parties, dances, dates; automobiling 
for pleasure; informal conversation ;" 
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telephoning; eating, and miscellane- 
ous activities. 

Striking differences between these 
two small groups of college Fresh- 
men are disclosed when we consider 
the time spent in automobile riding, 
both for the purpose of getting to and 
from classes, and for pleasure only. 
The high-scholarship men averaged 
less than an hour per week in “auto- 
mobiling for pleasure,” while the low- 
scholarship men averaged more than 
four hours for the week studied. The 
scholastic effect of the possession of 
automobiles by college students never 
has been fully determined. We have 
no evidence that the use of the auto- 
mobile is in any way directly related 


GHEE 16 High Scholarship Men GENES 16 Low Scholarship Men 





Fig. 2. Number of hours spent during one week 
in various activities by low- and high-scholarship men. 


to poor scholarship. Excessive use of 
an automobile on the part of a college 
student may be only an indication of 
a lack of balance and proportion in 
the ordering of one’s time. The total 
pattern, or rhythm, of activities may 
be far more important than any single 
factor that could be isolated for study. 

The chart, Figure 2, which shows 
the number of hours spent during one 
week in various activities by low- and 
high-scholarship men reveals some 
interesting relationships. The average 
high-scholarship man spent 56.27 
hours in activities related to school 
work, such as class attendance, home 
and library study, writing themes and 
reports, walking to and from class, 
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and the like. He devoted 6.48 hours 


to remunerative work, 44.23 hours to 
personal and social activities, and 
60.42 hours to sleep. 

The time relationships of the aver- 
age low-scholarship man are slightly 
different. He spent 53.22 hours in 
school work of various kinds, 10.51 
hours at remunerative tasks, 47.08 
hours were devoted to personal and 
social pursuits, and 56.06 hours re- 
mained for sleep. The following 
statement may be made about the 
average low-scholarship man, when we 
compare his time allotments with the 
average high-scholarship man. The 
low-scholarship man spent less time 
in school work, more time at work 
for which he received cash, or its 
equivalent, more time in personal and 
social pursuits, and less time in sleep. 


E KNOW so little about the 
implications of data of this 
type. A host of new problems chal- 
lenges the college personnel officer. 
What is the cumulative effect of such 
an apportioning of time? Perhaps the 
striking differences in mark-making 
ability in these two groups of young 
men are related to differences in 
fatigue that we may assume would 
result from following the types of 
time schedules represented here. Per- 
haps there are basic physiological 
differences between high- and low- 
scholarship men that are not revealed 
in the most carefully constructed in- 
telligence test, and that make one 
pattern of time intervals more satisfy- 
ing than another. 
The actual differences between 
these two groups of Freshmen may 
be greater than these few figures in- 
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THE FRESHMAN’S USE OF TIME 


dicate. We must remember that we 
are comparing them solely upon the 
basis of the time spent upon specific 
activities. We know nothing about 
the relative efficiency of the members 
of the two groups when we consider 
a particular time interval. We can 
note that the average high-scholar- 
ship man spent 20.67 hours in study- 
ing at home and that the average 
low-scholarship man spent 16.75 
hours in a similar manner. But it 
would be ridiculous to assume that 
the man in the tenth decile, so far as 
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grades are concerned, could improve 
his standing so as to reach the first 
decile, merely by adding four hours 
per week to his study time. Instead 
of telling the low-grade student to 
study more—to put in more time— 
perhaps we should teach him to use 
the time at his disposal more effi- 
ciently. He may need to learn how 
to accomplish more in a given unit of 
time. But before we can do that, we 
shall need to know much more than 
we do now about the characteristics 


of our best, and our poorest, students. 
(Vol. II, No. 3] 





Learning and Forgetting 


By LLOYD 


H. ZIEGLER 


A Study of Forgetting from the Mayo Clinic 


HERE are numerous factors 

which modify the acquisition 

of knowledge and possibly no 

fewer which relate to its passage into 

oblivion. Some of these factors concern 

the learner, whereas others pertain 
to the things learned. 

To fifty-eight young women who 
were Seniors in nurses’ training a lec- 
ture was given each week for four 
weeks in which elementary facts about 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology 
of the nervous system were presented. 
In each subsequent period, the work 
of the previous hour was briefly re- 
viewed, and students were urged to 
ask questions about doubtful points. 
They were asked to take notes, and 
quizzes and short written examina- 
tions were given by assistants through- 
out the course. Demonstrations of the 
brain, spinal cord, and nerves were 
made. A week after the last lecture, 
a final examination was given, consist- 
ing of thirty-three questions of an 
objective nature, based chiefly on a 
capacity to remember details of the 
course and to discriminate the correct 
answer from two or more incorrect 
answers associated with it. Fortu- 
nately, the conditions were such that 
within a few days after the final ex- 
amination all students were notified 
that they had successfully completed 


the requirements of the course. In 
one hundred eighteen days from the 
final examination it was given again 
to the same group of students in ex- 
actly the same form. They had not 
been told that a second examination 
would be given and presumably had 
made no preparation for it. In the 
meantime, they had had courses in 
clinical neurology and psychiatry in 
addition to other curricular activities. 

Results of examination should in 
no wise be considered identical to or 
synonymous with the practical assimi- 
lation of a body of knowledge. Ex- 
aminations usually disclose neither all 
of the learned nor all of the unlearned 
facts. However, an examination may 
serve as a sampling process or partial 
inventory. To the student who 1s 
properly disposed, it may disclose er- 
roneous concepts, and partial or com- 
plete gaps in his knowledge, as well 
as the reasons for them. To the in- 
structor it may reveal portions of the 
body of knowledge that should be 
clarified. The results of the two ex- 
aminations one hundred eighteen days 
apart are presented in Figures 1 and 2. 

The body of knowledge which was 
represented by the examination ques- 
tions was divided into the easier and 
more difficult halves. The questions 


were ranked from easiest to most dif- 
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LEARNING AND FORGETTING 


ficult as determined by the composite 

errors for each question. The median 

point of the questions so ranked was 

regarded as the dividing line between 

the more difficult and easier halves. 

From such data one could study the 
(C0 known at second examination 


(9 unknown at secofd examination 
§ kinknown a first examination 


Body of knowledge 


Body of knowledge 








Fig. 1 (Left). Results of final examination. 
Fig. 2 (Right). Same examination 118 days later. 
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Fig. 3 (Left). Results of easier half of examina- 
tion at end of the course and 118 days later. 

Fig. 4 (Right). Results on more difficult half of 
examination at end of the course and 118 days later. 
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Fig. 5. (Left). Records of the half that made 
marks on each examination. 

Fig. 6 (Right). Records of the half that made 
poorer marks on each examination. 


forgetting process as it applied to the 
easier and more difficult halves of this 
body of knowledge. The results are 
presented in Figures 3 and 4. From 
these figures it appears that the rate 
of forgetting is greater for the easier 
half of this body of knowledge} 








- passage into oblivion. 
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Furthermore, the records of stu- 
dents were ranked from the one who 
made the least number of errors to the 
one who made the greatest number 
of errors. The records of the twenty- 
nine students who made the better 
records were then compared with the 
records of the remainder. The results 
are shown in Figures 5 and 6. ¢ After 
one hundred eighteen days there is 
apparently less discrepancy in the 
body of knowledge retained by the 
two groups than was disclosed at first 
examination.) 

It seems apparent that something 
may happen to knowledge besides its 


652% known at first examination 






VILL 45% unknown et first examination. 


f 534% known at second examination 


TTT 12 veo vv ean 


67% Known at second examination 
Fig. 7. Changes in knowledge during 118 days. 





From Figure 
7 it may be concluded that the original 
body of knowledge had changed in 
one hundred eighteen days. Possibly 
some students fortified weak places in 
the knowledge they had acquired by 
further study. They may have ob- 
tained additional information from 
courses taken in the intervening pe- 
riod. Whether the data at hand tend 
to support the statement of William 
James that we learn to skate in sum- 
mer and to swim in winter is an un- 
settled question (Figure 7). 
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Thus far the processes of learning 
and of forgetting are presented as mass 
productions, and individual problems 
have been given inadequate consid- 
eration. The very language in which 
the facts are presented to students is 
reflected in their knowledge. The 
language and arrangement of exam- 
ination questions were seen to reveal 
basic psychologic attributes of stu- 
dents. For example, a tendency to 
answer su if the) 
matter of the previous question had 
not been entirely -dropped_was noted 
a number of times. To those like the 
late Sir James McKenzie who remem- 
bered poorly, but reasoned brilliantly, 
such an examination may be an injus- 
tice. To visual-minded workers a 
series of talks on any subject may be 
stripped of vitality. To those who 
learn slowly the group of facts may 
have been presented too rapidly and 
the element of discouragement may 
thus have been introduced. Do stu- 
dents translate knowledge under the 
artificial conditions of a classroom into 
life, or do they treat life as a school 
in which they may fail to pass?) How 
much do we engender a feeling that 
failure is imminent and success doubt- 
ful? How many students have been 
led to a vantage point in knowledge 
that arouses curiosity enough to go on 
with it regardless of conditions? 

It may seem discouraging that 
knowledge goes so quickly. This 
should emphasize all the more the im- 
portance of what the student is asked 
to learn. It is consoling and doubt- 
less a safeguard of life that to relearn 
a forgotten body of knowledge usu- 
ally consumes less time and effort 
than it took to learn it originally. 
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This fact is not demonstrated in the 
illustrations. There probably is a va- 
riety of individuals capable of becom- 
ing attached in varying degrees and 
for devious reasons to a variety of 
knowledge. Into these possibilities 
there has been no reconnoitering ex- 
cursion. ,There has been no investi- 
gation ofthe variety of interests of 
these students. Circumstances such as 
health, extra-curricular activities, and 
various personal problems have been 
ignored.) The individual effort nec- 
essary to achieve these results will 
never be known by one who merely 
presents a body of knowledge to the 
students once a week. Is such effort, 
in each individual case, compatible 
with equanimity and usefulness, or is 
effort the chief thing remembered? 
In these respects many schools share 
the same shortcomings. 

Not least in the process of learning 
and forgetting is the way in which 
well-selected knowledge is presented. 
Can otherwise dry, boresome, and iso- 
lated facts be presented in such a way 
that they will have vital meaning for 
the nurse of the future? Can these 
facts be presented so that they are 
more than a course to be shoved be- 
hind in the obsession and struggle for 
the coveted diploma? Under what 
circumstances can a body of knowl- 
edge contribute most to the production 
of alert, comforting, helpful nurses! 
There are many ways of presenting 
knowledge, and to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of each for certain students 
would be highly desirable. But even 
more important would be the correla- 
tion between the habits of learning 
and of forgetting of a student and her 


subsequent life and work as a nurse. 
[Vol. II, No. 3] 
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A Guaranty for the Future 


By PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 


The Self-consciousness of Higher Education Seems to T his 
Author the Best Assurance for the Future 


EVER, in the history of 
IN nec colleges and uni- 

versities, has higher educa- 
tion been so self-conscious as it is at 
present. The truth of this statement 
is too obvious even to need any proofs 
for substantiation. The very existence 
of the JouRNAL oF HiGHER Epuca- 
TION and its timely appearance are the 
most apparent of such proofs, while 
Mr. Palmer’s report on “Educating 
the Educators” in the June issue of 
this JourNaAL furnishes but another 
evidence. 

The causes of or reasons for this 
highly developed self-consciousness 
on the part of our higher institutions 
of learning need not be looked for at 
any great distance. The simple fact 
is, if these institutions had not already 
been fairly well on the way toward a 
serious self-inspection and self-analy- 
sis anyway, they would quickly have 
found themselves forced into such 
stock-taking activities by the almost 
universal criticisms directed against 
them from every conceivable quarter 
and for practically every reason im- 
aginable, or unimaginable. Nor was 
it possible to avoid such universal 
attention at a time when, as happened 
in the years following the World 
War, a regular avalanche of educa- 


tion-seekers from all kinds and varie- 
ties of backgrounds swept over our 
higher institutions of learning. 
Whatever the proofs of this pre- 
vailing contemporary self-conscious- 
ness and whatever the reasons for it, 
the consideration of primary concern 
at present is to be sought in a possible 
answer to the question: How is this 
extreme self-consciousness actually af- 
fecting or likely to affect the present 
development of our higher institu- 
tions of learning? What, in other 
words, are the practical effects of this 
self-consciousness upon our colleges 
and universities now and in the im- 
mediate future? 
It is no longer too early in this self- 
conscious development to attempt to 
give a serious, if not indeed an experi- 
entially verified, answer to this ques- 
tion. For it would be both foolish 
and futile to deny the fact that the 
numerous and far-reaching experi- 
ments in various higher educational 
procedures which at present can be 
found in almost every part of the 
United States are, in part at least, a 
definite result of this extreme self- 
consciousness which has overtaken 
contemporary higher education. When 
one thinks of Wisconsin’s Experi- 
mental College, of Harvard’s fine 
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attempt at self-education, of the new 
freshman classes at Yale, of Rollins 
College in Florida, of Antioch’s far- 
famed experiment, of the new plans 
of the Claremont Colleges in Cali- 
fornia, of Reed College in Oregon, of 
the projected Bennington undertaking 
in Vermont—to mention just a few 
of the newer developments in higher 
education—one has recalled some of 
the most concrete results of our pres- 
ent higher educational self-conscious- 
ness. In view of these facts, the 
answer to our quéstion would seem 
to be not so much hypothetical or 
predictive as factual and descriptive. 


HIS is undoubtedly true to quite 

an extent, but it is not wholly 
true. The fact remains that, while 
many new departures in procedure 
and method have been inaugurated in 
many different colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country, and, 
while some of these new experiments 
will undoubtedly prove sufficiently 
successful to be worthy of adoption by 
other higher institutions of learning, 
the vast majority of American colleges 
and universities have changed little, 
at least as far as real fundamentals are 
concerned, since they have accepted 
and followed former-President Eli- 
ot’s “humanitarian education by way 
of the elective system.” Most of 
these institutions have felt that as 
long as many other colleges and 
universities were experimenting it 
was not necessary for them to do 
so; in fact, to do likewise would be 
not much more than aping others at 
entirely too great risks and expenses 
for such cheap imitation. Conse- 
quently, they have been going on in 
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the same old rut, but the continued 
public criticism directed against all 
higher institutions of learning has 
caused them to become self-conscious, 
They, however, have settled on the 
policy of letting the other institutions 
do the experimenting for them, finally 
willing to accept whatever may have 
proved its real worth. 

The present writer does not main- 
tain that there should be much useless 
duplication of effort in experimenta- 
tion, but where changes are so ob- 
viously necessary and where they need 
to be made at so many parts of the 
structure, as seems to be true of con- 
temporary American collegiate educa- 
tion, there would seem to be plenty 
of opportunity for every seriously in- 
tentioned institution of higher iearn- 
ing to strike out in some new direction 
for the benefit. not merely of itself, 
but of other similar institutions. In 
other words, it would seem to be ques- 
tionable whether the self-conscious 
state of colleges has fulfilled all that 
might rightfully be expected of it 
until every American higher institu- 
tion of learning has been thoroughly 
aroused from its lethargy. For if 
there is any institution which has less 
right to be and remain definitely com- 
mitted to any specific status quo at any 
time whatsoever, this institution is the 
college or the university. The bet- 
ter educated minority is the only 
group from which we have any right 
to expect progressive leadership. If 
the spirit of change, of experimenta- 
tion, and of liberal advance and 
progress does not permeate the insti- 
tutions in which this group receives 
most of its systematic training, whence 
shall we get progressive leadership! 
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A GUARANTY FOR THE FUTURE 


While it is by no means the 
whole truth that our average col- 
leges and universities are hotbeds 
of conservatism and breeding places 
for defenders of things as they are, it 
cannot be denied that too many of 
them make not the slightest attempts 
to accommodate themselves, their 
methods, and their program to the 
needs of a rapidly changing age, but 
remain satisfied with turning out a 
stereotyped product for which it is 
difficult to find a need, or even a place, 
in the modern world. Such institu- 
tions, so far from taking their place 
in the vanguard of human progress, 
can hardly help but be a definite drag 
on the development of American 
civilization. 

Even though we cannot say, then, 
that the self-consciousness of our 
higher institutions of learning has 
caused a complete awakening among 
our colleges and universities, I am still 
of the opinion that this self-conscious- 
ness constitutes perhaps the most 
hopeful factor in the situation. For 
just as it has already caused much of 
the adventuresome spirit which has 
resulted in such a large number of 
new educational departures and ex- 
periments, so, I believe, this spirit of 
self-analysis and self-criticism bears 
within itself the seeds of even more 
significant changes in our higher edu- 
cation. Such recent books as those by 
C.C. Little and Arthur E. Morgan, 
and such symposia as Higher Edu- 
cation in America and Higher 
Education Ivces the Future give 
promise noc only of the continuance 
of this tendency, but of furnishing a 
renewed anc. increased incentive for 
more thorough work in the analysis 
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and understanding of the tasks of 
higher education in the United States. 
Much of the criticism of our institu- 
tions of higher education has come 
from some more or less irresponsible 
sources. The just-mentioned vol- 
umes, critical as they are, and others 
from equally authoritative educators, 
therefore, mark a real step in the right 
direction. For what is needed in 
order to get the largest possible bene- 
fits from the existing self-conscious- 
ness of American higher education is 
not only the self-analysis and self- 
criticism made and indulged in by the 
leaders in higher education, but also 
the record of their actual findings as 
well as their suggestions for changes 
or improvements. The importance of 
such documents can hardly be rated 
too highly for the further develop- 
ment of the colleges and universities. 


HAT needs to be stressed fi- 

nally, however, is the well- 
known psychological fact that too 
much self-consciousness, unless it 
results in actually changed types of 
behavior, is likely to be dangerous. 
In other words, all the realization of 
the numerous faults in our present 
systems of higher education and all 
the suggestions for changes and im- 
provements, no matter from what ex- 
cellent authorities they may come, 
will finally be futile unless college 
and university authorities will begin 
seriously to consider not merely the 
actual state of affairs, but a real possi- 
bility of some definite changes in pro- 
gram, in curriculum, in methods of 
teaching, in administration, in prac- 
tically every aspect of contemporary 
higher education. While it will not 
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do to undertake hasty or ill-advised 
changes, higher institutions of learn- 
ing should definitely look in the 
direction of bringing about changes 
which the changed conditions of mod- 
ern life and the newer knowledge in 
the fields of psychology and educa- 
tion simply have made imperative. 
What these are in any particular case 
will, of course, depend upon the spe- 
cific situations, circumstances, and pur- 
poses of the respective institutions as 
well as upon the progress already 
made. That most of America’s col- 
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leges and universities have a long road 
to travel, however, before they can 
be said to align with the best knowl- 
edge of our day is a fact so well known 
that it would be a waste of space to 
argue in behalf of it. May the self- 
analytical and the self-critical mood of | 
contemporary American higher educa- 
tion continue, then, to lead us into 
ever greater and more worthy achieve- 
ments in the fields of higher education 
to the end that the leadership of 
America’s tomorrow shall come to rest 


in ever more trustworthy hands. 
[Vol. II, No. 3] 
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Fifty-eight new college presidents 
have assumed institutional posts since 
January 1, 1930. There have been 
one hundred fifty changes involving 
college and university heads in the 
past two years in one-fourth of the 
colleges. These statistics are gleaned 
from an article, “Presidential Mor- 
tality,” written by Archie Palmer in 
the December Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges Bulletin. Only twenty- 
four of the new presidents are holders 
of the Ph.D., this author somewhat 
gleefully reports in speaking of the 
“Ph.D. bogey,” and only seven of 
the seventeen Phi Beta Kappas were 
elected as undergraduates. The age 
range of the presidents is from 
twenty-nine years to sixty-six years, 
their average age at the time of 
assuming the presidency being forty- 
six years. Seventeen institutions are 
to be headed by their own alumni. 


The student who is given added 
coaching in order to take a re-ex- 
amination which has the power of 
changing a conditioned mark to a 
passing one has a better chance of 
passing the second examination than 
does the individual who does his own 
coaching, but the extra effort and 
time expended on him by his instruc- 
tors does not influence the quality of 
his later work. These conclusions 
are drawn by Robert Ambrose Osburn 
writing for the February Journal of 


1§1 


Chemical Education. His statements 
are based on the fact that 95 per cent 
of the 60 per cent of a class of con- 
ditioned chemistry students were able 
to pass the second examination and 
move on to a “D” rating, while only 
two-thirds of the 40 per cent who did 
their own reviewing were successful. 


Chemistry teachers interest them- 
selves only in seeing that their stu- 
dents have the proper prerequisites 
for a course, W. A. Manuel accuses, in 
an article in the Journal of Chemical 
Education for February. They are 
then left in the maze of courses and 
proceed blindly on an undirected cur- 
ricular path, he believes. The tech- 
nical school avoids this situation by 
the use of courses of study rigidly 
planned by experts. While Mr. 
Manuel does not advocate the aban- 
donment of the elective policy in the 
liberal-arts college, he emphasizes the 
necessity for increased guidance for 
undergraduates. 


A syllabus for the presentation of 
the entire field of chemistry, ancient 
and modern, to an audience of am- 
ateurs is given by John D. Clark in 
the Journal of Chemical Education. 
Mr. Clark probably has in mind in 
writing the salvation of the speaker 
who must give a one-hour, one- 
lecture summary of the field, in an 
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orientation course, or a Freshman 
Week program. At any rate, he out- 
lines how, if necessary, a speaker may 
thus briefly cover chemistry in its rela- 
tions to the home, health, vocations, 
civic life, recreation, character, and 
intellectual satisfaction. He oblig- 
ingly includes a bibliography. 


Quantity and Quality, Again 

“Is the Heavy Schedule an In- 
centive to Greater Efforts?” asks 
School and Society, in its issue of 
December 6, 1930, and presents an 
answer by Harvey C. Lehman and 
Stuart M. Stoke, of Ohio University. 
These authors summarize the results 
of a study undertaken at that institu- 
tion for the express purpose of an- 
swering the questions “Does it pay (in 
terms of points carried) to permit the 
ambitious college student to carry 
more than the normal number of 
hours per week?” and “What happens 
to the quality of his scholarship when 
he enrolls for extra hours?” 

Records of two hundred students 
were studied for two consecutive 
semesters, during the first of which 
a normal or less than normal study- 
load had been carried, and during the 
second of which the study-load had 
been increased to more than normal. 
While carrying a heavier schedule, 
63 per cent earned a greater number 
of points, 32 per cent fewer, and 5 
per cent the same. In quality of 
work, 53.5 per cent improved in 
quality, 44.5 per cent deteriorated, 
and there was no apparent change in 
2 per cent. 

Two hundred students, paired on 
basis of class in college, number of 
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hours taken during the first semester 
for which data were assembled, and 
number of points earned during that 
same semester, were considered as a 
control group. Of these, 43.5 per 
cent increased in number of points, 
51 per cent decreased, and 5.5 per 
cent earned the same number of 
points. In this group 48.5 per cent 
improved scholarship, 47.5 per cent 
deteriorated, and no change was noted 
in 4 per cent. This evidence proves 
that it was not merely additional col- 
lege residence which accounted for 
the raised points and scholarship of 
the second semester, but rather that 
additional effort brought about by 
better study habits, or reserve energy, 
or some other factor which would 
prove that the increasing in the sched- 
ule, for capable students, was an actual 
incentive to scholarship. 


English Tests 


Results of the Oklahoma College 
Placement Test in English given in 
1928 and 1929 to the Freshmen en- 
tering institutions of higher education 
in Oklahoma indicate that a large 
number of students are graduated 
from the accredited high schools of 
the state unprepared for college Eng- 
lish. The students can be found with 
fair success the first day of the term, 
or even better, by high-school English 
teachers desiring to save their students 
from humiliation and defeat in col- 
lege. Students poorly prepared in 
the mechanics of English grammar 
will not only have little chance of 
doing satisfactory college English, but 
they also have less chance of being 
successful in foreign languages. 
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The test, as outlined in the Univer- 
sity of Dbishoue Bulletin, New Series 
No. 463, 1s made up of three parts, 
comprising tests in reading and litera- 
ture, tests in words (spelling and vo- 
cabulary and grammar), and tests in 
composition and handwriting. The 
test is a sampling test, designed to 
measure total preparation for college 
English rather than to measure the 
various phases of English knowledge; 
the index of reliability for the whole 
test is .96. 

Possible remedies suggested to im- 
prove the present situation are: to 
raise the standards of teacher training 
and of certification for English teach- 
ers; to set up fair but definite objec- 
tive standards of entrance to college 
freshman English classes; to make 
objective measurement of high-school 
achievement a basis for accrediting 
high schools; and to set up a definite 
grade-level subject-content outline in 
English (and other subjects) for all 
grades from the first grade through 
the high school with objective tests 
or measures for each level. 


Passing the Hat 

Sixty-three development programs 
for the increase of endowment, build- 
ings, facilities, equipment, new sites, 
and improvements are announced in 
the November issue of the Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin. A few 
of the institutions plan to accomplish 
their campaign for funds within one 
year, while others admit a limitless 
period. The longest announced pro- 
grams cover twenty years. 

Bucknell, Central, and Coker: seek 
less. than 3 500,000. In the group 
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whose demands are for $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 are Center, Grove City, 
Morgan, Ouachita, Shorter, William 
Jewell, and Wilmington. Albright, 
Alfred, Capital, Doane, Dubuque, 
Emory and Henry, Furman, Guil- 
ford, Hanover, Huron, Idaho, ILli- 
nois Woman’s College, Jamestown, 
Keuka, Linfield, Meredith, Our Lady 
of the Lake, Parsons, Tarkio, Taylor, 
Western College for Women, and 
Westminster (Missouri) make up the 
largest division, those whose aims 
fall in the class of $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

In the class which hope to add from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 to their 
budgets are Agnes Scott, Cincinnati, 
Lincoln, Marietta, Texas Christian, 
Washington (Maryland), and Wilson. 
Bates, Denison, Denver, Lafayette, 
Vassar, and Georgia Wesleyan plan to 
raise from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
From $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 will 
be needed by International Y.M.C.A., 
Pomona, Rollins, Virginia Poly- 
technic, and Western Maryland. 

Fisk, Knox, Lehigh, Muskingum, 
Oberlin, and Wittenberg hope to 
reach goals ranging from $5,000,000 
to $10,000,000, while Boston, Colby, 
Missouri, Mt. Holyoke, and Syracuse 
have set their goals from $10,000,000 
to $25,000,000, while New York Uni- 
versity and Northwestern hope to pass 
the $25,000,000 mark. 


Shall They Be Told? 


In an effort to obtain authoritative 
opinions as to the wisdom of giving 
psychological test ratings to the stu- 
dents at Ohio University, the Dean 
of Men, John R. Johnston, sent 
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questionnaires to 202 members of the 
American Psychological Association. 
The results are reported by Dean 
Johnston and Harvey C. Lehman in 
an article entitled “Should College 
Students Be Informed of Their Intel- 
ligence Test Ratings?” in Educational 
Administration and Supervision for 
November, 1930. 

One hundred seventy-nine psy- 
chologists replied, and quotations are 
given anonymously from many of 
those who qualified their answers to 
the question. All entering students at 
Ohio University learn whether they 
have passed the test, which is the Ohio 
State University Psychological Test. 

To the question, “On the whole, do 
you think it judicious to inform all 
students as to their test scores?” 16 
gave an unqualified “yes” and 42 an 
unqualified “no.” A qualified “yes” 
was given by 41; a qualified “no” was 
the answer of 48. The second ques- 
tion, “Do you think that such infor- 
mation should be given out in special 
cases?” drew a large affirmative re- 
sponse. Frequent suggestions were 
that bare scores should never be given 
to students, but that results should be 
given in a personal interview and in- 
terpreted, although it will perhaps be 
best even in such sympathetic circum- 
stances not to give the exact score but 
only the general implication. 

The consensus was that no universal 
policy would be possible. Among the 
replies which favored the divulgence 
of the raw score were interesting 
comments which questioned the right 
of the university to shield the student 
from knowledge of his own mental 
equipment, when only a short time 
later, but after the lapse of some valu- 
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able and expensive years perhaps, the 
student would learn, through dismis- 
sal from college because of inability 
to meet academic standards, that he 
had not been able to make the col- 
legiate grade. 

As an extra step, students in fresh- 
man psychology at Ohio University 
were then asked to express their own 
preference. Seventy per cent favored 
the revelation of the scores. 


The Self-made Lawyer Passes 


Further efforts at standardization 
of specifications for lawyers are part 
of the recent efforts of the American 
Bar Association. John E. Biby inter- 
estingly reports the progress of the 
movement in an article “Bar Exami- 
nation Statistics and the Standards,” 
in the American Law School Review 
for December. He reports that 71 of 
the 178 law schools in the country 
meet the requirements of the Council 
on Legal Education and Admissions 
to the Bar of the American Bar 
Association. 

From the tables of information 
which California aspirants to the bar 
are required to fill out, much statis- 
tical information about the previous 
training and preparation of these 
candidates is secured. Upon the basis 
of the last three examinations of the 
State Bar of California, it is learned 
that 7 out of 10 candidates who had 
studied in full-time law schools, 
passed; 4 out of 10 in part-time 
schools; 1 out of 4 who studied in 
lawyers’ offices; 1 out of 6 correspond- 
ence students; and 1 out of 8 who 
studied at home were successful. 
Eighty-eight per cent of those who 
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had the B.A. degree passed the bar, 
while 83 per cent of the graduates of 
accredited schools were successful can- 
didates. Not only a greater percent- 
age of those from accredited schools 
were successful, but their marks were 
also of a higher average. 

Philip J. Wickser, secretary of the 
New York Board of Law Examiners, 
also gives statistics and his views in 
an article, “Bar Examinations,” in 
the same issue of the magazine. Of 
the twenty-five hundred men who 
passed the New York Bar in June, 
1929, two hundred fifty had both 
baccalaureate degrees and law-school 
degrees from graduate law schools. 
This group attained an average of 
success of 87 per cent. The six hun- 
dred men who had college degrees, 
but who were graduates of under- 
graduate law schools, were 58 per cent 
successful. The sixteen hundred men 
who had undergraduate law-school 
degrees but no college degrees were 
52 per cent successful. The remain- 
ing fifty men, including a few who 
had college degrees and a few who 
had never been either to college or 
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law school, a few who had attended 
a law school for a time, but none of 
whom held a degree from a law 
school, were 18 per cent successful. 

Mr. Wickser questions the reli- 
ability of the system in keeping to the 
supposed requirements of a bar exam- 
ination, and tends to give blame to 
the older members of the profession 
who hold themselves aloof from 
efforts at improvement within the 
profession. He deplores the inability 
of the examiner to test ethics and 
proves the fallibility of even the same 
examiner’s opinion as to the same 
book of answers. 


Strict educational requirements promise 
some retardation of the mass with some 
crucifixion of individuals, but control 
neither the ethics nor the volume of the 
crop. ... In New York, for instance, 
when we examine six thousand men, as 
we did last year, we can select a thousand 
or fifteen hundred of them and positively 
demonstrate that they are qualified, intel- 
lectually, by any standard whatsoever, and 
also that about an equal number show 
positive disqualification. But what shall we 
do with the intermediate three or four 
thousand? 
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Tue College Entrance Examination 
Board has arranged for examinations 
to test the English of foreign students 
who wish to study in American uni- 
versities. These tests will be given in 
29 countries this spring. Because of 
the increased number of foreign stu- 
dents applying to American educa- 
tional institutions for admission, it has 
become desirable to save those whose 
English is inadequate from a long and 
fruitless journey. The examinations, 
which were established at the request 
of the American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars, will be financed 
through a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace. 


From April 9 to 11, the Annual Ohio 
State Educational Conference will be 
held at the Ohio State University. 
Among the 33 well-known out-of- 
state speakers will be Newton D. 
Baker, of Cleveland; C. G. Abbot, 
director of the Smithsonian Institute; 
Carlos Davila, ambassador from Chile; 
H. E. Hawks, dean of Columbia Col- 
lege, and Frank P. Graves, Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State of 
New York. 


Iw THE course in modern police prac- 
tices being taught at the University 
of Chicago, 35 policemen and 20 uni- 
versity students now are registered. 
The instructor is August Vollmer, 
Commissioner of Police in Berkeley, 
California. Of the 35 policemen, 27 


are members of the Chicago police 
force who have been detailed to the 


class by the Chicago Commissioner of 
Police. 


Tue University of Oregon, author- 
ized by the State Board of Higher 
Education, has co-ordinated all of its 
personnel agencies in one organization 
under the leadership of a newly ap- 
pointed Dean of Personnel Adminis- 
tration, directly responsible to the 
President. 

Under the new organization the 
dean of men, dean of women, person- 
nel research bureau, student employ- 
ment, student health service, faculty 
advisers, housing committee, and va- 
rious faculty committees working on 
problems of student personnel will all 
be under the direction of this newly 
appointed personnel administrator. 


Presipent Pease, of Amherst, has 
announced that the six professorial 
foundations for which Amherst ap- 
plied several years ago have now all 
been established. Each foundation is 
endowed with $160,000. Donors in- 
clude Dwight W. Morrow, Edward 
S. Parker, and Mrs. Henry C. J. 
Folger. 


Carteron Coriece has begun 2 

campaign to raise $3,000,000 to meet 

the gift of $1,500,000 recently made 

by the General Education Board. The 

committee in charge of the campaign 
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is headed by Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, 
former Secretary of State and now 


Justice of the World Court. 


Tue Board of Trustees of Rutgers 
University has rejected the suggestion 
of the New Jersey State Board of 
Regents that the state acquire all de- 
partments of instruction at Rutgers 
except the College of Liberal Arts. 

The trustees have stated that they 
believe that the relations developed 
between the state and Rutgers since 
1864 should be continued, developed, 
and expanded, with such modifications 
as may from time to time be found 
desirable. 


Tue National Association of Colle- 
giate Deans and Registrars in Negro 
Schools will meet at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, March 4 to 6. The pro- 
gram of the meeting will center about 
an analysis of the changing status of 
the deans and registrars in Negro col- 
leges throughout the country with a 
job analysis of duties of each officer. 


Ow vecemser 3, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, a new organization was estab- 
lished and called the Association of 
Undergraduate Academic Deans. The 
organization grew out of the feeling 
that there might be a place for an 
undergraduate liberal-arts association 
at which problems of common inter- 
est might be discussed. The meeting 
was unusually successful, and the asso- 
cation thus organized will continue to 
meet regularly with the larger group. 
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Sprakine recently before the alum- 
nae of Barnard College, President 
Butler remarked upon the “haphazard 
and almost vulgar” application of the 
titles “university” and “college.” He 
remarked in developing his theme: 


It is difficult as time goes on to come to 
any straight thinking on higher education 
and the college and universities. ‘There is 
more nonsense expressed on these subjects 
than on any others except perhaps the tariff 
and war debts. 

The true university is not a collection of 
colleges or a group of professional schools. 
It is rather an institution of higher learn- 
ing, where scholars of high competence 
guide students prepared by liberal educa- 
tion into advanced studies with the aid of 
libraries, laboratories, and seminaries and 
which aids in the dissemination of knowl- 
edge. ‘Truth is its possession, the advance- 
ment of truth is its method, and the 
dissemination of truth is its atmosphere. 


Derinc the Educational Conference 
being held at Rollins College, several] 
well-known educators have com- 
mented upon modern higher educa- 
tion. John Dewey, of Columbia, 
Chairman of the Conference, declared 
that “the old-fashioned lecture and 
recitation system constitutes an almost 
insuperable barrier to changes in cur- 
riculum without some modification of 
methods.” 

James Harvey Robinson, of New 
York, an organizer of the New York 
School for Social Research said: “Col- 
lege education should be a jolly part 
of the game. Learning is a tremen- 
dously personal thing. Every oppor- 
tunity should be given for individual 
development of interest.” 

Dean Max McConn, of Lehigh, 
asserted that it was “probably by 
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accident” that he had acquired a 
“pretty good education.” 

“My memories of college,” Con- 
stance Warren, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, declared, “are of 
the stupidest kind of teaching.” 


New York University plans a pre- 
college department in which high- 
school graduates may make up entrance 
conditions and other requirements 
before beginning college work. The 
course is under the direction of Dean 
Rufus D. Smith, who describes the 
plan as follows: 


Students who register for the forthcoming 
term, which begins February ninth, may 
take the Regents’ examinations or college 
board examinations which will be held in 
the week of June 15, 1931, and, if suc- 
cessful in these tests, they may enter the 
university next fall. 

The pre-collegiate department will be con- 
ducted by the extension division in co- 
operation with the New York University 
School of Education. 


As a result of the wholesale dis- 
missal at Mississippi institutions, the 
American Association of University 
Professors at its December meeting 
declared the four Mississippi colleges 
involved to be in bad standing and 
that members might not retain their 
membership in the Association and at 
the same time teach at any of these 
four institutions. The Association of 
American Law Schools dismissed the 
University of Mississippi from mem- 
bership, and the American Association 
of Medical Schools has placed the 
Medical College of the University of 
Mississippi on probation. The stu- 
dent chapters of the American Society 
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of Civil Engineers have'also been with- 
drawn. The Association of American 
Universities took similar action at 
Berkeley in October. The Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States suspended these 
four institutions on December 4. The 
suspension will continue until the 
Association is satisfied that the situa- 
tion in each school has been adjusted. 

Concomitantly with these actions 
comes the statement from the Mis- 
sissippi Education Association of the 
reorganization of higher education in 
Mississippi. The plan revises the 
state board of trustees for the State 
University and Colleges, altering the 
method of its selection and materially 
curtailing the powers of the Governor. 

Under the education association 
plan a “unified” board of trustees of 
ten members is set up for all state 
colleges. At present the University, 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Mississippi State College 
for Women, and Alcorn Agricultural 
and Mechanical College for Negroes 
are under the supervision of the 
Board of Trustees for the University 
and Colleges, while smaller boards 
handle affairs of the Mississippi State 
Teachers College and Delta State 
Teachers College. The Governor 
appoints all the trustees under the 
present law. 

The new plan provides that the 
Board of Trustees shall be chosen 
from lay citizenship from the state 
at large and not from districts; that 
terms shall be so arranged that no 
governor can possibly gain control; 
that the Supreme Court shall elect 
eight members for the shorter terms, 
and that the Governor shall name two 
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mernbers for ten years; that all va- 
cancies shall be filled by the Supreme 
Court; and that functions of trustees 
shall be legislative functions of ad- 
ministrative heads of colleges to be 
executive. 


Movine pictures have been used in 
elementary and secondary schools for 
some years, but comparatively few 
institutions of higher education have 
employed visual and auditory devices 
made available by talking pictures. 
Columbia University, however, is 
using three talking films in classes of 
educational psychology. One is “A 
Study of Infant Behavior,” by Arnold 
Gesell, of Yale University; another, 
“Tests of Child Intelligence,” by 
Mrs. Ina Craig Sartorius; and a third, 
“Characteristics of Sound.” 


In us annual report to the Board 
of Overseers, President A. Lawrence 
Lowell, of Harvard, proposed the 
establishment of postgraduate fellow- 
ships which would enable a select 
number of prize scholars to remain at 
Harvard under ideal conditions for 
study and research for three to six 
years. President Lowell describes 
this project in the following: 


The plan would be to have the prize- 
men selected in any subject by a body of 
older fellows eminent in different fields, 
upon evidence of remarkable promise; to 
provide them with ample stipends, and ap- 
point them for three years with a reappoint- 
ment for three more if their work in the 
first term justifies the renewal. 

The great task of the people of the 
United States in the nineteenth century 
was filling a continent and creating its in- 
dustries. That of the twentieth should be 
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raising its civilization to the highest level 
attainable, and in this the universities and 
colleges can and must play an essential part. 
They must train the men, accumulate and 
enlarge the learning on which advance 
depends. 


Lasr spring the Sophomores en- 
rolled in the Wisconsin Experimental 
College took the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege Achievement Tests for Seniors 
with the following striking results, 
which seem to prove the worth of the 
experimental-college procedures: 


1. The Pennsylvania average total score 
for Seniors was 569, the Experimental 
College total average score was 693 for 
Sophomores. 

2. In five natural sciences the Sophomores 
were an average of 2 points higher than 
the Pennsylvania Seniors, rating 12 
points above in physics and 7 points be- 
low in biology. 

3- In four social sciences the Sophomores 
of the Experimental College were 24 
points above the median of Pennsylvania 
Seniors, with a range extending from 11 
in social-science methods to 43 in ancient 
civilizations. 

4. In literature, foreign language, and fine 
arts, the average of the Wisconsin Soph- 
omores was 12 points above the median 
of the Pennsylvania Seniors in 8 subjects 
with a range of from —7 in Spanish to 
+36 in general literature. 

5. In all divisions the average for the Wis- 
consin students was 28 points above the 
median for the Pennsylvania students. 


Dean Moore, of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences of Harvard College, 
has recently submitted a report on 
the reading period at Harvard. In 
general his investigation has estab- 
lished the desirability of the reading 
period, and he has made the following 
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recommendations for its development 
according to the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin: 


That the college calendar be arranged 
each year so that the first reading 
period will be two and a half weeks in 
length and the second period three and 
a half weeks in length. 

That, in making assignments for the 
reading period, instructors attempt to 
follow as closely as possible some plan 
which will avoid the giving of too 
much reading and leave a sufficient 
amount of time for tutorial work. 
That in each field of concentration 
there should be better co-ordination 
and correlation of assignments be- 
tween the vz.1ous courses. 

That optional assignments, as far as 
possible, be made for the reading 
period so as to provide the freedom, 
latitude, and opportunity for the de- 
velopment of special interests. 


The study of foreign law to enrich 
legal training in America is urged by 
Dean Young B. Smith, of the Co- 
lumbia University Law School, in his 
annual report to President Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Holding that law 
should be studied as a social institu- 
tion and not merely as a body of rules, 
Dean Smith asserted that university 
law schools should no longer remain 
indifferent to the legal experience of 
other countries. Dean Smith wrote: 


If law be regarded merely as a body of 
rules, then the laws of one country have 
little to do with the laws of another. On 
the other hand, if law be regarded as a 
social institution, it transcends geographical 
lines, and its study becomes a science. As 
such, the laws of Germany, of France, of 
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Italy, or of Argentina should offer much 
to the student of law whether he be jn 
London or in New York. In the legal 
institutions of other countries, the English 
and American legal scholar has access to 
the experience of other peoples in dealing 
with problems which are common to all 
civilized peoples. Unless there are in- 
superable obstacles which block the way, 
surely the law schools of our universities 
should not longer remain indifferent to 
these sources of knowledge. 


Discussing Columbia’s experience 
in attempting to integrate the law 
with other social sciences, Dean Smith 
emphasizes that 


while the pooling of knowledge derived 
from related fields is prima facie a sound 
working hypothesis, this does not mean that 
the members of the Faculty are so niive 
as to think that the other social sciences are 
superior to legal science either in experi- 
ence in knowledge, or in method. 

As a matter of fact... the law may 
offer more to the other special sciences 
than they offer to law. Nevertheless, the 
other social sciences offer to law a different 
experience, a different knowledge, and a 
different methodology. ‘There appears no 
convincing reason why the lawyer should 
not enrich his own experience and knowl- 
edge by borrowing from his neighbor. 


Vassar Cotiece has followed the 
example of the University of Chicago 
and several other institutions by 
adopting a plan of group insurance 
for its faculty and administrative staff. 
The cost is $7.20 per thousand dollars 
a year, but the trustees pay the entire 
premium for the initial thousand for 
each person insured for the first three 
years. 
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MONG the sixty-seven thou- 
A“ faculty members in 
American colleges and uni- 
versities there are thousands whose 
chief contribution lies in classroom 
teaching. Among these thousands 
there are hundreds who are master 
teachers. Their dominant interests 
are best expressed through their con- 
tacts with their students, and their 
most exquisite pleasures in university 
life are those which are enjoyed 
within the classroom. 

Master teachers are a necessity in 
colleges and universities where eighty 
per cent of the gross faculty effort 
must necessarily be expended in 
teaching thousands of students. But 
the master teacher is “out of luck,” 
for the ambition to become an expert 
teacher usually gets one nowhere, if 
position is judged by the recognition 
of colleagues and administrators. Pro- 
motions are based upon such tangibles 
as quantity and quality of production 
—research, books, addresses — and 
forceful and agreeable personal con- 
tacts with fellow faculty members. 
Calls to other institutions, in similar 
manner, come through tangible prod- 
ucts of wider scope, but except in the 
extraordinary case, master teaching is 
not known outside the classroom. 

This tragedy is the fault of no one 
person. Administrators worried by 
yearly perplexities of selection for 
promotion grasp at information which 
wil differentiate the more deserving 
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from the less, and colleagues are 
interested to know who are the good 
teachers and who the failures. The 
cause lies in a group of conditions 
which have quietly developed through 
the centuries, and the remedies lie in 
the removal of these causes. 

It is bad form for a colleague or 
an administrator to visit classes. 
Where the source of this convention 
lies is beside the question—whether 
in the introverted shyness of the 
scholar who is uncomfortable before 
the visitor; in the conviction that no 
one outside a teacher’s field can absorb 
or judge his teaching techniques; or 
in lack of interest in the techniques of 
teaching; or in all combined. The 
fact remains that visiting classes ‘“‘is 
not done”; a knowledge of the 
teacher’s ability in the classroom must 
filter through the walls. The ad- 
ministrator occasionally hears from 
students that the teacher is good or 
poor, and sometimes feels that his 
informant may be prejudiced. Rumor 
is the chief source of judgment by 
colleagues, since no colleague has seen 
for himself, nor can he gain informa- 
tion from any other instructor who 
has seen. 

The hopeful phase of this difficulty 
lies in the fact that this convention 
recently has begun to crumble. What 
seems a surprisingly large amount of 
visiting, although it is actually small, 
is now being done, particularly in the 
freshman area. The solution is the 
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responsibility of the master teachers. 
If they wish to become known as 
competent teachers, they should help 
to smash this convention. 

Moreover, there is at the present 
time no adequate measure of teach- 
ing efficiency available. Since exam- 
inations are usually given by the 
instructor himself, the number of high 
or low marks made by his students is 
no indication of his ability. And since 
the final effects of his teaching may 
not be revealed for years in the life 
of his students, his course marks are 
not completely valid measures of his 
efficiency. 

This cause is in the way of being 
remedied, however. Objective stand- 
ards are being developed slowly. The 
ability of the instructor to impart 
information is now measurable with 
great and increasing precision. Tests 
to measure his efficiency in teaching 
his students to think are being devised 
in certain subjects, though not in 
all. Tests of a few skills have been 
devised, and year by year these tests 
are being expanded and improved. 
That all the results of teaching may 
ultimately be measured is an open 
question, but that more and more can 
be measured is inevitable, and the 
fewer which have to be left to opinion 
the more reliable is the measure. 

Here again the master teachers 
have the remedy in their own hands. 
They can both insist and assist; insist 
that administration provide facilities 
for research in testing, and assist by 
providing easy access to their classes 
for the experimental use of tests. 
They can enthusiastically investigate 
the validity of objective measuring 
instruments, because recognition of 
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excellence in teaching will lie just 
beyond the point where adequate 
measures shall have been devised. 


THIRD cause lies in the failure 
to provide machinery for as- 
sembling the opinion of students. The 
only persons on the campus who come 
into direct contact with the teacher in 
the classroom and, therefore, the only 
persons at present able to pass judg- 
ment on the efficiency of his teaching 
are the students. And their opinions 
are not adequately recorded for the 
use of administrators, in whose hands 
lie recognition and promotion. 

This is a delicate subject among the 
members of our craft. We feel that 
in the last analysis the student is not 
a competent judge of efficiency of 
teaching. Students have to take sub- 
jects which they do not like, because 
they are needed for the adequate mas- 
tery of professional knowledge, and 
may, therefore, feel that the instructor 
is as inefficient as the subject is unin- 
teresting. Or, again, we may erro- 
neously believe that students rate the 
instructor on the basis of the mark he 
gives them. 

Outside the classroom and the 
home the consumer is the final judge 
of service. The great classics in lit- 
erature, in music, and in art are those 
productions that have been judged to 
be classics by their consumers. In 
business the consumer’s opinion 1s 
final; if he does not buy the business 
fails. The student consumer is not 
quite so fortunately situated because 
he has to take what is offered him. 
If he feels that an instructor is inefh- 
cient, he cannot easily select another, 
although as he grows more expefi- 
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enced he tries to select those with 
good. reputations among his fellows. 
Students have their own estimates 
of their instructors and freely impart 
them to each other, but these opinions 
are not adequately understood by the 
administrators nor by the instructors. 
Here again the master teachers 
should work out a way. It is to their 
direct advantage to make student 
opinion available. While they rec- 
ognize the fact that the judgment of 
the student is fallible, they know that 
within limits it is valid. They may 
all, as many of them now do, canvass 
their own students to discover meth- 
ods of improving their courses and 
methods. And they may invite the 
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administration to assemble student 
opinion and use it frankly. 

If the master teachers are alive 
to these conditions and to their 
responsibilities arising therefrom, it 
is inevitable that they will seek for 
recognition by uprooting the taboo 
against class-visiting, by fostering 
objective achievement tests, and by 
seeing that student opinion is gathered. 
Until tangible evidences of successful 
teaching are multiplied, the prize 
positions in universities and colleges 
will be appropriated by research men 
who are at present able to show by 
publications the only tangible evi- 
dences of efficiency now available for 
administrators to use. 

W. W.C. 
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Scanning Culture 


A History oF Mopern Cuctvure: Vol. I, 
THe Great RENEWAL (1543-1687), 
by Preserved Smith. New York: Henry 
Holt Company, 1930. xi-+672 pp. 


To undertake a survey of the intellectual 
progress of Western culture from the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century on is the 
ambitious task which Mr. Smith inaugu- 
rates with this initial volume. Culture is 
conceived as that “complex whole that in- 
cludes knowledge, belief, morals, law, cus- 
toms, opinions, religion, superstition, art.” 

This opening volume is entitled The 
Great Renewal after Bacon’s [nstauratis 
Magna, and properly so, for the author 
regards science as the greatest of all the 
forces molding modern life and thought. 
“Thought, philosophy, religion, art, edu- 
cation, laws, morals, economic institutions 
are to a great extent dependent upon the 
progress of science. Not only does science 
alter technique in the production of wealth, 
but it alters man’s view of the world in 
which he lives. The world-view is per- 
haps the decisive factor in moulding life 
and civilization.” Thus Mr. Smith is not 
an economic determinist but a science de- 
terminist. ‘The discoveries of science occa- 
sion economic and social changes, and 
these, in turn, give rise to new manners, 
laws, social and political organizations, 
literature, art, and ethics. Indeed, ethical, 
political, and historical theories, and even 
philosophy itself, are largely attempts to 
justify the interests and practices of groups 
recently attaining power. “Men first do, 
and then justify their doing by philosophy.” 

With these fundamental postulates, the 
writer proceeds to a comprehensive history 
of the various sciences, philosophy, political 


theory, historiography, Biblical criticism, 
education, religion, superstition, laws, mor- 
als and manners, literature, and art during 
the century and a half under review. 
Some readers will challenge Professor 
Smith’s thesis, but all discriminating readers 
will be impressed with the breadth and in- 
timacy of his learning and will yield to the 
charm of a literary style which is always 
felicitous and convincing, and at times 
brilliant. 
Freperick M. PapELrorp 
University of Washington 


Living Memorial 
An QOuvurTLook on Epvucation, Cot- 

LECTED ADDRESSES OF ROBERT Jos- 

SELYN LEONARD. New York: Teachers 

College, Columbia University, 1930. 

viit+177 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Leonard’s untimely death robbed 
education of one of its most promising 
American leaders. He had already made 
his mark as an administrator and as a 
teacher, and much was expected of him 
both in directing the work of others and 
in individual research. This volume of 
essays, posthumously published, bears wit- 
ness to his accomplishments. As Dean 
William F. Russell, of Teachers College, 
says in his foreword to the book, it will 
stand as “a handbook and compendium of 
the philosophy, ideals, and contributions of 
a sincere friend, who, with a sustaining 
belief, performed a worth-while task in the 
world.” 

A collection of essays not originally in- 
tended for publication in a single volume 
seldom achieves a unitary character. Ina 
sense, these essays have no_ integrating 
theme, and yet they bear emphatically and 
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with surprisingly little deviation upon the 
work of a single group of people—the 
teachers and students in schools and col- 
leges of education. It would be difficult to 
overemphasize the vigor and the breadth 
of their inspiration to anyone who has 
entered upon the business of studying or 
teaching education. The title of the book 
is well chosen. It does present an outlook 
—an outlook so broad, so inspiring, and 
yet so Closely based upon reality that no 
one who is concerned for educational 
progress can fail to be stimulated and en- 
couraged by reading its pages. ‘There is 
in it no touch of cynicism, no despair or 
carping criticism, no doubt of progress, but 
instead the constant note of challenge and 
the clear statement of difficulties and dan- 
gers. Leonard had the art of striking 
through to basic things; and yet he kept in 
mind the value of all the labors that have 
gone into the very systems and institutions 
whose results he was passing in review. 
Because some of our work in education 
does not, in his opinion, turn out well, he 
did not therefore belittle it or lose faith in 
the possibility of better outcomes. He had 
the knack of picking out the critical points 
in educational endeavor and presenting 
them in striking human terms. He saw 
abstract issues as they are embodied in con- 
crete cases. One who reads this brief 
volume of essays and addresses will gain a 
new sense of the direct human importance 
of clear thinking and vigorous action in 
the field of education. 

Henry W. Hotes 

Harvard University 


4 Leader Speaks 


Osyectives IN ReELicious EpucarTIon, 
by Paul H. Vieth. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1930. xiv + 331 pp. 
$2.50. 


In this day when character education is 
being emphasized in the public schools, re- 
ligious education is being pressed to define 
its peculiar function and goals. The author, 
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who is superintendent of Educational Ad- 
ministration in the International Council 
of Religious Education, undertakes to make 
a statement of objectives for religious edu- 
cation and, in view of his strategic position 
in counseling with the leaders of all de- 
nominations, he deserves attention. 

Underlying the book is a careful study 
of the writings of ten leaders in the field of 
religious education and four leaders of gen- 
eral education. No explanation is given as to 
the basis for his selection of the seven cate- 
gories decided upon, nor for the thirty-five 
subdivisions. ‘The author definitely states 
that these objectives are not to be con- 
sidered the objectives of the educators from 
whom he quotes but as expressing the 
writer’s own position, taken in the light of 
his study. It would seem that the only 
specific use made of the authorities quoted 
is to substantiate the various positions taken 
by the author, for, he admits, “when it is 
removed from its context, [it] may not 
adequately represent its writer on that par- 
ticular viewpoint.” No attempt is made to 
tabulate the position of the fourteen educa- 
tors or any of the points taken as objectives. 

The author further acknowledges the ar- 
bitrary character of his plan of organization, 
saying, “The generality of the statements 
themselves make it exceeding difficult 
to draw the line on what they include— 
that is, it becomes a matter of interpreta- 
tion whether any additional concepts be 
considered as covered by statements already 
made, or whether they should be added as 
new items.” 

The main value in the study is to see the 
author’s position as one of the present lead- 
ers of religious education. ‘The general 
statements of objectives sift out the out- 
standing factors of religion and permit the 
specific objectives that are adopted in any 
particular situation to be tested by relation 
to them. Dr. Vieth uses the conventional 
terms of religion, but he has a healthy, 
broad conception of its character and value. 

E. J. Cuave 
University of Chicago 
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Evolution of Education 


ENGLIsH GiIRLHOOD AT ScHOOL, by 
Dorothy Gardiner. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1929. xili-+501 pp. 
$6.50. 

A History oF WoMEN’s EpucaTION IN 
THE Unirep States, by Thomas 
Woody. New York: The Science Press, 
1929. Vol. I, xvit+608 pp. Vol. II, 
xiit646 pp. $10.00. (Science and 
Education Series, Vol. IV) 


One of the most important phases of 
the history of education and one that has 
been largely neglected by writers of text- 
books is the development of education for 
women. ‘This neglect has been due in 
large part to the lack of accessible infor- 
mation, a lack which the present works do 
much to supply. 

Miss Gardiner’s work covers the period 
from the beginning of the seventh to the 
end of the eighteenth century in England, 
and so does not treat the period when the 
greatest advance in education for women 
was made. The author conceives the term 
“education” in a broad sense, including in 
her treatment not only the development 
of school education, but also other means 
of preparing girls for the duties of life. 
She includes necessarily an account of the 
change in the status of women. 

Woody treats the period in the United 
States from early colonial times to the 
present. His period is, therefore, much 
shorter than that treated by Miss Gardiner, 
but unlike hers, it includes the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries when the 
most important developments took place. 
The real breadth of this book is not indi- 
cated by the title. As the preface states, 
it is a history of “‘the revolution that has 
been brought about in the position and edu- 
cation of women in the United States from 
early colonial times to the present.” After 
showing the narrowness of “women’s 
sphere” in the seventeenth century, it traces 
the struggle of women to obtain economic 
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and professional opportunities, property 
rights, and the suffrage, and shows how 
the changes along these lines have affected 
the problems and the status of their edu- 
cation. It is one of the most monumental 
treatments of a phase of history of educa- 
tion in the English language. 

Each author has given a carefully docu- 
mented treatment based on the examination 
of an enormous amount of source material. 
Woody’s bibliography covers more than 
one hundred closely printed pages. Each 
will prove to be an invaluable reference 
work, especially for students of education, 
but also for students of the social sciences, 
Due to the frequency and the length of 
the quotations from the sources, Woody’s 
work partakes of the nature of a source- 
book as well as an exposition of the sources. 
Each will prove to be more valuable for the 
special student than for the general reader. 

R. H. EckeELBerry 
Ohio State University 


Character Studies 


STUDIES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF CHAR- 
ACTER, by Hugh Hartshorne, Mark 
A. May, and Frank K. Shuttleworth. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 
1930. xvi+503 pp. $2.75. (Studies 
in the Organization of Character, III) 
There are those who will say that the 

authors of Studies in Deceit and Studies m 
Service and Self-Control have in this third 
and concluding volume of the Character 
Education Inquiry taken back with one 
hand part of what they gave with the other. 
The major conclusion of the first two vol- 
umes was such a strong plea for spe-ificity 
of moral behavior that the grade-school 
child appeared wholly a creature of circum- 
stance. The circumstances listed as having 
most to do with his moral fate were class- 
room experience, friendship, home, and 
economic social background, with such con- 
stitutional factors as intelligence and emo- 
tional stability indicated as of importance. 
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They essay in the present volume the 
difficult task of holding to the earlier de- 
scription of character as “specific habits 
learned in relation to specific situations,” 
while turning to integration as the domi- 
nant concept in the organization of char- 
acter. Using the standard deviation as the 
measure of integration or consistency of 
behavior, the authors are able to show that 
in the case of honesty and deception part of 
the children show behavior that is rela- 
tively consistent, while about 60 per cent 
are so “at the mercy of varying temptations 
of every changing moment” that the doc- 
trine of specificity holds with double force 
for them. It is the more honest children 
who tend to be relatively consistent; the more 
dishonest ones are relatively inconsistent. 

At this point, the old-fashioned moralist 
will take his stand and insist that after all 
there is evidence here of some general 
factor in good behavior. The authors are 
reluctant to make this deduction, since the 
individual differences in integration, though 
genuine and significant, are small, and the 
average amount of integration is never large. 

They return to two main conclusions in 
the chapter on contributions to the theory 
of education. The first is that the integra- 
tion of character is to be achieved by uni- 
fying the demands on the child through 
control of the environment, and the second, 
that integration depends further on the 
“building of a functioning ideal for society 
which may serve at once as a principle of 
response and as a principle of satisfactory 
social adjustment.” 

Some readers may question whether 
Hartshorn and May have quite satisfacto- 
rily bridged the transition from specificity to 
integration. None can fail to appreciate the 
importance to psychology of their quanti- 
tative approach to the facts of character or 
the value of the theoretical contributions 
which conclude this great pioneer inquiry 
into character education. 

Henry T. Moore 
Skidmore College 
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The Collegian 


SoME Factors IN THE UNDERGRADUATE 
CAREERS OF YOUNG COLLEGE StTu- 
DENTs, by Howard A. Gray. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. 66 pp. $1.50. (‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 437) 


Shall universities and colleges admit stu- 
dents who are younger than the average 
entrance age? Emerson and Lowell en- 
tered Harvard College at the ages of four- 
teen and fifteen years, respectively. Bryant 
became a Freshman at Williams at fifteen 
years of age, and Longfellow entered Bow- 
doin before his sixteenth birthday. Shall 
modern Emersons, Lowells, Bryants, and 
Longfellows be admitted to our colleges? 

The author undertakes to answer this 
question. In so doing he has surveyed the 
literature in the field of higher education 
and recorded the opinion of educators. He 
has secured the reactions of college authori- 
ties who are dealing with such young stu- 
dents. He has also communicated with 
former college students who had the experi- 
ence of being younger than their associates. 
Furthermore, he has made a detailed an- 
alysis of the individual, college records of 
one hundred twenty-six boys and twenty- 
eight girls who entered Columbia and 
Barnard colleges under sixteen years of age 
during the four years from 1921 to 1925. 

The study has been done mainly by a 
correlation method, comparing such factors 
as nationality, education of parents, social 
and economic status, intelligence, second- 
ary-school preparation, scholastic interests, 
time required for graduation, mortality, 
honors, physical measurements, athletic 
participation, extra-curricular activities, and 
emotional factors. 

The youthful students proved to be 
superior, as a whole, in their own and other 
undergraduate bodies. They came to col- 
lege better prepared, exceeded their asso- 
ciates in scholarship, suffered fewer failures, 
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and gained more honors. Success was 
achieved, not because of a tender age, but 
in spite of it for ability counted. The in- 
telligence-test score was found to be the 
best single criterion for predicting the 
scholastic success of the young students. 
Therefore, since intelligence and applica- 
tion are prime requisites for success, and 
since some young Emersons, Lowells, Bry- 
ants, and Longfellows give evidence of 
having these requisites by reaching the col- 
lege doors sooner than the average student, 


they should be admitted without question. 
C. W. REEDER 
Ohio State University 


Practice 


SUPERVISED STUDENT- TEACHING, by Ar- 
thur R. Mead. Richmond, Virginia: 
Johnson Publishing Company, 1930. 
xxiit+891 pp. $3.00. 

This volume presents a much needed 
gathering together of widely scattered in- 
formation concerning student teaching or 
practice teaching. It is the first organized 
attempt at gathering such data on a com- 
prehensive scale since the publication of 
The Eighteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education on the 
Professional Training of High School 
Teachers in 1919. The author is emi- 
nently fitted for the work of gathering this 
material, since he has been investigating 
and writing in this field throughout the 
most of his productive professional career. 

The book will be found extremely useful 
to the following groups: administrators of 
institutions concerned with teacher training, 
teachers’ college presidents, deans of schools 
of education, and directors of city teacher- 
training schools; directors of student teach- 
ing; supervisors of student teaching ; teachers 
of university courses for training supervisors ; 
directors of teacher-placement bureaus. 

The work is encyclopedic in size, nearly 
nine hundred pages. It will be found useful 
as a reference to nearly all studies of stu- 
dent teaching, to date, and will save much 
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time that might be spent in hunting for the 
individual studies. Bibliographies are ample. 
The busy reader looking for definite help 
on immediate problems will wish that the 
history of teacher training, the psychology 
of learning, considerable general educa- 
tional theory, and many statistical studies 
duplicating the same points, had been omit- 
ted or condensed. The summary of recom- 
mendations is to be seriously considered by 
all people interested in the problem of stu- 
dent teaching. Perhaps more space should 
have been given to these recommendations, 


and somewhat less to the piling up of data’ 


which seems not always pertinent. 

In the recommendations little or no con- 
sideration is given to the possibility of a 
teaching interneship on salary and under 
supervision, beyond the period of under- 
graduate college training. This is certainly 
a factor to be reckoned with in the consid- 
eration of the future of teacher training. 
The philosophy is very much the philosophy 
of curriculum building which bases predic- 
tion of what should be, upon an analysis of 
present practice. 

Some thinkers will object to this philos- 
ophy. Some of the data are taken from arts 
colleges where teacher training is an ad- 
junct to a cultural program, and serves the 
purpose of making marketable an otherwise 
unmarketable product. It is extremely 
doubtful if such colleges should undertake 
any teacher training at all. Although con- 
siderable space is given to the outcomes of 
teacher-training, there is no separation of 
the outcomes of student teaching from the 
general outcomes. The book offers the 
greatest amount of help upon the various 
administrative phases of the field and less 
upon the training of the student teacher. 

In spite of any criticisms which may be 
made, the book is undoubtedly the best 
volume yet available on student teaching, 
and is a major contribution in the field. 
Every individual interested in student 
teaching may use it with profit. 

Ravpu K. Watkins 
University of Missouri 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“A College President Who Quit School 
at Thirteen,” by Mary B. Mullett, 
American Magazine, February, 1931. 
After having twice refused the presi- 

dency of the University of Missouri, Walter 

Williams accepted the offer made in 1930. 

President Williams was graduated from 

high school at the age of thirteen and im- 

mediately joined the staff of a country 

newspaper. Five years later he was the 
owner and editor, and through this avenue 
he became a political factor in the state. 

After several years’ experience as a reporter 

on city papers he secured a position on the 

Herald in Columbia, Missouri, at $25 per 

week. Again he soon became editor. Then 

he began to dream of a school for jour- 
nalists that would provide technical training 
for the young men and women who were 
entering the field of journalism. After 
years of effort the world’s first school of 
journalism was established in 1908 at the 

University of Missouri with Walter Wil- 

liams as its dean. In twenty-two years this 

school has won international fame. 

The new president of the university does 
not propose any sensational changes. He 
holds that the purpose of education is to 
stimulate, to preserve, and to promote 
ideals. If his university can make the 
students who attend it mentally hungry he 
will be happy. 


“Oxford - Cambridge; Cambridge - Ox- 
ford,” by Claude E. Benson, Quarterly 
Review, January, 1931. 

“There is only one Oxford and there is 
only one Cambridge. No other University 
in Great Britain or Europe or anywhere 
else approaches either, except in the matter 
of education. Both were founded in the 
same century, both developed upon the 
same lines. It is impossible to distinguish 
the graduates of one institution from those 
of the other after they have been away 
from college halls a few years.” After this 
introduction, the writer calls attention to 
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many historical similarities in an exception- 
ally interesting fashion. Parallels in the 
development and constitution of the two 
institutions are numerous. The author 
calls particular attention to the tendency to 
estimate the influence of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by calling the roll of their notables. 
Both overlook the influence of thousands 
who, though they have not quite attained 
to fame, have, nevertheless, had a great 
influence upon the Empire. 


“Competition in Education,” by William 
Wistar Comfort, Atlantic Monthly, 
February, 1931. 

Some thousands of boys are refused ad- 
mission to college each year because they 
have not made a sufficiently good impres- 
sion to be considered acceptable risks. The 
competition for entrance to the graduate 
schools of medicine, law, and business is 
much more severe. Some of these schools 
receive from two to ten times as many 
applicants as they can admit. The answer 
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IS book shows how to make every 
reading minute count—whether you 
read for information, culture, business, 
or knowledge. It shows how much you 
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and tells simply and directly how to at- 
tain this greater capability. 
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122 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $2.75 
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might be increased college and university 
facilities were it not that college graduates 
are becoming a drug on the market. They 
are finding it increasingly difficult to tain 
positions to which they think their training 
entitles them. The writer’s prophesy is 
that the competition will become much 
greater. The solution apparently rests in 
a much more effective system of guidance 
which will operate effectively soon enough 
to prevent too much disappointment among 
those who are incompetent. We must, 
also, be able to recognize ability early 
enough to assure such preparation for able 
students as will make them successful in 
competition for entrance to college. 


“Broad Scope of American Philanthropy,” 
by Edwin L. Shuman, Current History, 
February, 1931. 

The benefactions of philanthropy in 
1929 totaled almost two and a half bil- 
lions of dollars, of which education received 
one-sixth. In this interesting article de- 
scribing the origin and evolution of the 
great American foundations are to be 
found many items of interest to those who 
are engaged in higher education. The 
many ways in which educational invest- 
ments are being made are of particular 
significance. In addition to grants for 
college endowments and old-age annuities, 
these foundations are providing money for 
scholarships, fellowships, traveling fellow- 
ships, exchange of graduate students among 
nations, research, free musical education, 
travel opportunities for musicians, and edu- 
cation for colored folk. The Rockefeller 
Foundation alone during 1929 granted 
fellowships to six hundred fifty men and 
women from forty nations. Many of these 
foundations have international objectives 
which have resulted in the investment of 
many millions in foreign educational insti- 
tutions. The author concludes that “if we 
are selfish isolationists, the proof of it must 
be sought elsewhere than on the map of 
our philanthropies.” 
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“The Hutchins Family in Education,” 
Review of Reviews, February, 1931. 
This news article presents a brief ac- 

count of President Hutchins’ plans for the 

University of Chicago. Berea College 

presided over by his father is characterized 

as a community institution designed to 
render social and educational service to the 
backward districts of Kentucky. Both 
father and son are progressive leaders in 
education. 

C. W. Hari 


“Rural Education in Mexico,” by Moises 
Saenz, Modern Mexico, February, 1931. 
Eighty per cent of Mexico’s population 

is uneducated. That great group is largely 
rural. Seemingly almost insuperable diffi- 
culties confront educators. There is no truly 
common language. Geographic conditions 
make transportation and communication 
unreliable. Post-Revolutionary conditions 
complicate the problems. And more than 
mere literacy is needed. 

The rural schools which do exist are 
making a valiant struggle to give not only 
the rudiments of education, but to intro- 
duce civilizing and socializing ways. 


“Scientific Research at Schenectady,” by 
Herbert Brucker, Review of Reviews, 
February, 1931. 

A fascinating story of a building whose 
doors resist all attempts at opening save 
knocking on a seemingly supernaturally 
controlled plaque; a radio which, when 
turned on, gives not sound but light whose 
mellow glow may in turn return to sound; 
a penny on a brass tray, touching which is 
the signal for the strident ringing of a gong. 
Such are the research laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady. 

The author has set his stage and charmed 
his audience. But he hastens to tear down 
any curtain of doubt which may hang be- 
tween the layman and the drama of 
sence. No fakirs are these electrical 
wizards, and Author Brucker speedily 
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enters practical realms and recounts the 
sorry state of the American pocketbook if 
inventions in electric lighting had ceased 
in 1900, for the light we use today would 
cost $4,000,000,000 more each year than 
it now does, were we still forced to depend 
on the antiquated and out-moded methods 
of the early days of this century. 

The writer gives a glowing tribute to the 
commercial organization which will devote 
its funds and talents to pure research, and 
which will take the long risk of ever re- 
ceiving financial remuneration for much of 
the knowledge which it is seeking to dis- 
cover and enlarge. 


“Ballyhoo and the Higher Learning,” by 
Benjamin Stolberg, Nation, February 
18, 1931. 

Mr. Stolberg has been reading Mr. 
Flexner’s book. The other people who 
have read it have contented themselves 
with writing reviews, but Mr. Stolberg has 
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become so excited, engrossed, agog, and 
altogether stimulated by this book that he 
has written an article about it. 

Charging that at Chicago one may be- 
come a doctor in social-science adminis- 
tration and still believe that Marx is the 
junior partner of Hart and Schaffner, and 
that the halls of education are filled with 
mountebanks and fakirs, the author labels 
American education as “silly, immaterial, 
clerical, and excited.” 

This quotation will give the tenor of the 
article: 

Educators cavort amidst crazy “experiments” 
in bizarre laboratories, they jabber a pseudo- 
technical lingo, and they confuse the mind 
with statistical nonsense. All these stunts have 
the advantage of a “new” and “liberal” ap- 
pearance. Our “enlightened” institutional 
big business has discovered, or, rather, uncon- 
sciously encouraged this new technique of in- 
tricate flapdoodle to divert academic attention 


from significant issues. 
Frances KiRKPATRICK 
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The program is based on sound and modern educational principles, it is distinctly child-centered, 
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